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[ nave suggested the thought of a God 
revealed in Nature, not by any means 
because such a view of God seems to me 
satisfactory, or worthy to replace the 
Christian view, or even as a commence- 
ment from which we must rise by logical 
necessity to the Christian view. I have 
suggested it because this is the God 
Whom the present age actually does, 
and, in spite of all opposition, cer- 
tainly will worship, also because this 
aspect of God is common to all theo- 
logies, however much in some it may 
be slighted or depreciated, and lastly, 
because I do not believe that any theo- 
logy can be real or satisfying that does 
not nake it prominent as well as admit 
it. I can conceive no religion as satis- 
factory that falls short of Christianity, 
but, on the other hand, I cannot believe 
any religion to be healthy that does not 
start from Nature-worship. It is in the 
iree and instinctive admiration of human 
beings for the glory of heaven, earth and 
sea, that religion begins, and I cannot 
imagine but as morbid a religion which 
has ceased to admire them. 

But many readers will probably think 
that not much is to be hoped from 
dwelling on this subject. ‘“ We know 
very well that the universe is glorious, 
but when you have said that, there is an 
end of the matter. We want to make 
atheists believe in God, and you do it 
not by changing their minds, but by 
changing the meaning of the word God. 

No. 186.—vob. xxxI. 


It is not a veibal controversy that rages 
between atheists and Christians, but 
a controversy that concerns the most 
serious realities. When people display 
such rancour against religion as was 
shown by the Paris Commune, you may 
be sure there is some essential matter in 
dispute, and that nothing is more vain 
than to attempt to reconcile them by re- 
fining upon words. “ According to the 
definition you have given of theism, 
no rational being could ever be an 
atheist.” 

I will endeavour to answer this 
supposed objection at length, and the 
part of it which sounds the most for- 
midable will give me the least trouble. 
That people do not shoot and stab each 
other for a word is not always true. 
In fact, when the word is theological 
that is just what people do. It has often 
been remarked of theological contro- 
versies, that they are never conducted 
more bitterly than when the difference 
between the rival doctrines is very small. 
This is nearly correct, but not quite. If 
you want to see the true white heat of 
controversial passion, if you want to see 
men fling away the very thought of 
reconciliation, and close in internecine 
conflict, you should look at controver- 
sialists who do not differ at all, but who 
have adopted different words to express 
the same opinion. 

But the other question raised in the 
objection, the question whether there 
can be such a thing as atheism, will 
furnish me with a convenient point | 
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from which I may start for a fuller ex- 
planation of what I mean by the wor- 
ship of God in Nature. As I have 
represented modern science as a form of 
theism, and as there is no rational man 
who does not believe—at least, in a 
general way—in science, it follows of 
course that no sensible man in these 
times can be speculatively an atheist. 
And I believe no one can, however 
many great philosophers may have 
congratulated themselves upon accom- 
plishing that feat. If, then, no man 
could be an atheist practically without 
being one speculatively also, it would 
be true that men are entirely mistaken 
in the importance they attach to the 
distinction between theist and sv- 
called atheist. It would then appear 
to be a misdescribed distinction, and to 
be in reality only a distinction between 
two kinds of theists. This is what in 
common controversy it actually is. 


One might suppose beforehand that 
the theist and atheist must neces- 
sarily have the whole diameter between 
them, that their thoughts upon all sub- 
jects must be affected by this fundamental 


difference. It is not so in fact ; the theist 
and the so-called atheist often indeed 
differ very widely, but sometimes also 
they think very much alike. Thisis, in 
reality, because one or other has been 
misnamed, for between a real and tho- 
roughly convinced theist and an atheist 
really deserving that name, there is 
almost as much difference as we could 
expect ; only the latter character is not 
very easy to meet with. 

An atheist in the proper sense of the 
word is not a man who disbelieves in 
the goodness of God, or in His distinct- 
ness from Nature, or in His personality. 
These disbeliefs may be as serious in 
their way as atheism, but they are dif- 
ferent. Atheism is a disbelief in the 
existence of God—that is, a disbelief in 
any regularity in the universe to which 
@ man must conform himself under 
penalties. Such a disbelief, as I have 
said, is speculatively monstrous, but it 
may exist practically, and where it does 
is an evil as fatal to character and virtue 
as the most timid religionist supposes. 
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We may consider here briefly some of 
the forms which atheism assumes, 

The purest form of atheism might be 
called by the general name of wil fulness, 
All human activity is a transaction with 
Nature. It is the arrangement of a com- 
promise between what we want on the 
one hand, and what Nature has decreed 
on the other, Something of our own 
wishes we have almost always to give 
up; but by carefully considering the 
power outside ourselves, the necessity 
that conditions all our actions, we may 
make better terms than we could other- 
wise, and reduce to a minimum what 
we are obliged to renounce. Now we 
may either underrate or overrate the 
force of our own wills. The first is the 
extravagance of theism ; it is that fatal- 
ism which steals so naturally upon those 
who have dwelt much uponthethought of 
God,which issaid to paralyze, forexample, 
the whole soul of the Mussulman. But 
the opposite mistake is a deficiency of 
theism ; a touch of it often marks the 
hero, but the fulness of it is that kind 
of blind infatuation which pvets have 
represented under the image of the 
giants that tried to storm heaven. Not 
to recognize anything but your own will, 
to fancy everything within your reach 
if you only will strongly enough, to ac- 
knowledge no superior Power outside 
yourself which must be considered and 
in some way propitiated if you would 
succeed in any undertaking ; this is com- 
plete wilfulness, or, in other words, pure 
atheism. It may also be called childish- 
ness, for the child naturally discovers 
the force within it sooner than the re- 
sisting necessity outside. Not without 
a few falls in the wrestle with Nature 
do we learn the limits of our own power 
and the pitiless immensity of the power 
that is not ours. But there are many 
who cannot learn this lesson even from 
experience, who forget every defeat they 
suffer, and always refuse to see any 
power in the universe but their own 
wills. Sometimes, indeed, they discover 
their mistake too late. Many barbarous 
races are in this condition. In their 
childishness they have engaged them- 
selves in a direct conflict with Nature. 
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Instead of negotiating with her, they 
have declared a blind war. They have 
adopted habits which they gradually dis- 
cover to be leading them to destruction ; 
but they discover it too late and when 
they are too deeply compromised. Then 
we see the despair of the atheistic na- 
tion, and its wild struggles as it feels 
itself caught in the whirlpool; then, a 
little later, we find that no such nation 
exists, and on the map its seat begins 
to be covered with names belonging to 
another language. Less extreme and 
unredeemed, the same Titanism may 
sometimes be remarked in races called 
civilized. Races might be named that 
are undergoing punishments little less 
severe for this insensate atheism. “ Sedet 
eternumque sedebit,” that unhappy Po- 
land, not indeed extinguished but par- 
titioned, and every thirty years deci- 
mated anew. She expiates the crime 
of atheistic wilfulness, the fatal pleasure 
of unbounded individual liberty, which 
rose up against the very nature of things. 
And other nations we know that expect 
all successes from the mere blind fury 
of willing, that declare the word impos- 
sible unknown to their language. They 
colour their infatuation sometimes with 
the name of self-sacrifice, and fancy they 
can change the Divine laws by offering 
up themselves as victims to their own 
vanity ; they “ fling themselves against 
the bars of fate ;” they die in theatrical 
attitudes, and little know how “the 
abyss is wreathed in scorn” of such 
cheap martyrdom. 

A wrong belief about God, however 
fatal it may be, is not atheism. Mr. 
Buckle tried to show that the Spanish 
empire fell through a false concep- 
tion of the order of the universe; and 
it seems clear that the rigid Catholic 
view of the world is dangerous in this age 
toevery nation that adopts it. These are 
the effects of false theology. But there 
is a state of mind which, though very 
far removed from the wilfulness I have 
been describing, and often accompanied 
with a strong and anxious religiousness, 
may nevertheless be practically re- 
garded as aform of atheism. It is the state 
of those minds which, fully believing in 
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an order of the universe, yet have such 
a poor and paltry conception of it that 
they might almost as well have none 
at all. 

People are sometimes led to this by a 
very reasonable and excusable process of 
thought. Naturally modest and distrust- 
ful of their own powers, they despair of 
understanding the order of the universe ; 
they think it almost presumptuous to 
attempt to understand it. Wisely dis- 
trustful of any knowledge that is not 
precise, they avert their eyes instinctively 
from everything which cannot be made 
the subject of such knowledge. In all 
their transactions with Nature, to use 
my former phrase, they make it a rule 
to be unambitious. They aim at objects 
very definite and very near. Whatever 
they gain they make it a rule not to ex- 
pose to any further risk. They avoid, 
as it were, meeting the universe in front, 
and endeavour to overcome it in detail. 
For its immediate purpose this plan is 
the best that can be pursued. If in all 
our actions we allowed ourselves to re- 
member the greatness of the power with 
which we have to do, we should accom- 
plish nothing ; if because Nature’s laws 
are large and comprehensive, we never 
acted except on the largest principles, 
we should either fall a prey to unsound 
generalisations, the more ruinous because 
of their grandeur, or we should become 
paralyzed with a Turkish fatalism. Far 
better, no doubt, it is to make the utmost 
use of what precise knowledge we have, 
however little may be the amount of it, 
and not to suffer our minds to be be- 
wildered by coping too freely with an 
adversary whose play is beyond us, It 
is these humble, cautiously inductive 
people that prosper most in the world up 
to a certain point. To them belong the 
large populations, the thriving commu- 
nities, the stable politics. They never 
dream of defying Nature; they win an 
endless series of small victories over her. 

There is no reason why this cautious- 
ness should necessarily degenerate into 
littlemindedness. It does not take its 
beginning in any deficiency in the feel- 
ing for what is great. On the contrary, 
it is the direct result of an overwhelming 
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sense of the greatness and, so to speak, 
the dangerousness of Nature. Those 
who proceed thus warily, probing Nature 
as they go, may with most reason expect 
to penetrate far and to elevate their 
minds gradually until they can venture 
to cope with the grandeur of the world 
and become familiar with great ideas, 
And when this is done they will have 
escaped the danger of atheism. Their 
minds will become the mirror of an 
Infinite Being, and their whole natures 
will be confurmed to His. But in the 
earlier stages of such a process the 
temptation to a kind of atheism is 
strong. From the habit of leaving out 
of account all larger considerations in 
every problem, on the ground that they 
are vague and not precisely calculable, 
they are led easily to forget the very 
exisience of such considerations. In 
some cases this habit even leads to 
great practical miscalculations. It is 
evidently a mistake in algebra to assume 
that all unknown quantities — 0; yet 
this mistake is constantly made by the 
practical men I am describing. When 
vague considerations are suggested to 
them, instead of assigning them an ap- 
proximate value which, since they can- 
not get the true value is evidently what 
they ought to do, they leave them out 
of account altogether, though an inde- 
terminate value may just as easily be 
large as small. Lut it is not with 
these practical mistakes that Iam now 
concerned ; practically these men are 
more often right than wrong, though in 
the exceptional cases, when everything 
turns on a great principle, they fail de- 
plorably. But the habit of never suf- 
fering the mind to dwell on anything 
great produces often an atheism of the 
most pitiable and helpless kind. The 
soul of man lives upon the contempla- 
tion of laws or principles; it is made 
to be constantly assimilating such sus- 
tenance from the Universe ; this is its 
food ; not by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God 
doth man live. What then must be the 
moral starvation of the man who, from 
an excess of caution, turns away from 
everything of the kind, until from 


want of habit he can no longer see such 
things; and forgets their very existence; 
so that furhim there is no longer any glory 
inthe universe? For all beauty or glory 
is but the presence of law; and the 
universe to him has ceased to be a scene 
of law and has become an infinite litter 
of detail, a rubbish-heap of confused 
particulars, a mere worry and weariness 
to the imagination. I have been de- 
scribing the Philistine, the miserable 
slave of details, who worships a humili- 
ated, dissected and abject deity, a mere 
Dagon, “ fallen flat upon the grundsel- 
edge, and shaming his worshippers.” 
There is a particular form of con- 
ventionalism which all men who see it 
instinctively call by the name of atheism. 
Byy conventionalism generally, 1 under- 
stand the mistaking of institutions, 
usages, forms of soviety, which essen- 
tially are temporary and transitory for 
normal and permanent forms. It is 
conventionalism, for example, when 
hereditary royalty or aristocracy are 
supposed to be not merely good institu- 
tions in particular cases but necessary 
in all countries and times. There is 
nothing at all atheistic in such a mistake; 
it is rather a superstition—that is, it is 
a false belief, but still a belief. The 
temporary arrangements are honestly 
confused with eternal laws, the feelings 
and views which in course of time have 
grown up around them are honestly mis- 
taken for essential morality. The de- 
voted adherents of the exiled Stuarts and 
sourbons, the early Jesuits and the other 
champions of the counter-reformation, 
seem to me to have been such convention- 
alists. I think they confounded a transi- 
tory state of things with the sacred 
and eternal laws of human society. But 
for a long time their faith was genuine 
though mistaken. They had a God, 
and therefore they had vigour, and occa- 
sionally victory. But at the same time 
their belief was an ebbing tide. The 
movement of the age was, on the whole, 
against it; their successes always bore 
the marks of being accidental, and were 
followed in no long time by more than 
equivalent reverses. They could never 
give a character of reality to what they 
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created ; they could sellom feel quite 
easy and happy in their party-strife. 
('neir eloquence was copious and sonor- 
ous, but not ofter quite natural, and sel- 
dom convincing or overwhelming. And 
with such conventionalists, when the 
age puts them on their defence, these 
misgivings, this uneasiness, this con- 
straint and depression go on increasing, 
Donbt penetrates them in spite of all 
their resistance, in spite of all the 
chivalrous devotion to their cause upon 
which they pride themselves. In the 
ardour of conflict they have pushed 
into the foreground all the weakest 
parts of their creed, and have got into 
the habit of asserting most vehemently 
just what they doubt most, because it is 
what is most denied. As their own 
belief ebbs away from them they are 
precluded from learning a new one, he- 
cause they are too deeply pledged, have 
promised too much, asseverated too 
much, and involved too many others 
with themselves. Thus their language 
iecomes more and more vehement and 
hollow, more and more despairing under 
the mask of triumphant confidence. It 
may happen that the cause they defend 
is not meiely unsound but terribly bad, 
that what they have taken for sacred 
institutions are in reality monstrous 
abuses. Then, as they become reluct- 
antly enlightened, as their advocacy 
grows first a little forced, then by degrees 
conscivusly hypocritical, until in the 
end their eyes are fully opened not only 
to the fact that their cause is bad, but 
to all the enormous badness of it, there 
follows a complete mural dissolution of 
the whole man, Unable to abandon a 
position he is bound to, forced to act 
belief and enthusiasm when under the 
mask there is the very opposite of both— 
settled disbelief and utter disapproval 
—the man sees now in the Universe 
nothing but a chaos. At the beginning 
he had a God; his actions were regu- 
lated by a law which he recognized in 
the Universe; but now he recognizes 
this law no more, and yet is forbidden 
by his situation from recognizing any 
other. The link that bound him to the 
Universe is snapped ; the motive that 


inspired his actions is gone, and his 
actions have become meaningless, me- 
chanical, galvanic. He is an Atheist, 
a man without a God because without a 
law. Such men may generally be noted 
among the most intelligent adherents 
of expiring causes, demoralised soldiers, 
powerless for good and capable of any 
mischief. 

These are specimens of what seems 
to me to be properly called atheism. 
The common characteristic of all these 
states of mind is feebleness. In the 
first example you have violent feeble- 
ness, impotence ; in the second, cautious 
feebleness ; in the third, cynical feeble- 
ness ; butin all cases feebleness spring- 
ing froma conscious want of any clue to 
the order of the Universe. The epeci- 
mens I have selected are all such as may 
be furnished by men of great natural 
vigour. The cynical atheist has often 
an extreme subtlety of intellect, the 
Philistine commonly begins with a great 
grasp of reality, a great superiority to 
illusions ; the wilful atheist has often 
much imagination and energy. Where 
a character wanting in energy is infected 
by atheism you have those apérqva 
kapnva of which the world is ata!l times 
full. By the side of the profound 
cynic you have the mere lounger, who 
can take an interest in nothing, all whose 
thoughts are hearsays, never verified, 
never realised, not believed, not worthy 
of the name of prejudices—echoes of 
prejudices, imitations of hypocrisy. 
lle moves about embarrassed and para- 
lyzed by the hollowness of all he 
knows ; conscious that nothing that he 
has in his mind would bear the smallest 
criticism or probation, knowing no 
way to anything better, and meanwhile 
ingenuously confessing his own inanity. 
By the side of the over-judicious Philis- 
tine, who has fallen into feebleness 
through an excessive dread of generalis- 
ing hastily, there may be seen the born 
Philistine, who does not know, and has 
never heard, what generalising is, who 
becomes uncomfcrtable when he hears 
a principle enunciated, as if he had been 
addressed by a foreigner in some lan- 
guage unknown to him, and whose 
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homely talk never willingly travels 
beyond what time the train starts, and 
whether it happened on Monday or 
on Tuesday. Lastly, by the side of the 
brilliant Utopian, who overlooks the 
greatness of the Necessity with which 
he has to contend, there is the Utopian 
without brilliancy, the enragé, the mere 
restless disturber. 

As Atheism is but another name for 
feebleness, so the universal characteristic 
of Theology—if we put aside for the 
present the rare belief in an utterly 
hostile or thwarting Deity — is energy. 
He who has a faith, we know well, is 
twice himself. The world, the con- 
ventional or temporary order of things, 
goes down before the weapons of 
faith, before the energy of those who 
have a climpse, or only think they 
have a glimpse, of the eternal or 
normal order of things. And this vigour 
of Theism does not much depend on the 
nature of the God in whom the theist 
believes. Just as Atheism does not 
consist in a bad theory of the Universe, 
but in the want of any theory, so Theism 
consists not in possessing a meritorious or 


true or consoling theory, but simply in 
possessing a theory of the Universe. He 
who has such a theory acts with con- 
fidence and decision, he who has no such 
theory is paralyzed. One of the rudest 


of all theories of the Universe is 
that propounded by Mohammed, yet it 
raised up a feeble and dispersed nation 
to vigour, union, and empire. Calvin- 
ism presents assuredly a view of the 
Universe which is not in any way 
consoling, yet this creed too gave vigour 
and heroism. The creed of the earliest 
Romans rested upon no basis which 
could for a moment pass for philo- 
sophical, yet while it was believed it 
gave order to the state, sanction to 
morality, victory to the armies. What- 
ever kind of Theology be in question, 
so long as it is truly believed, the only 
danger is of its inspiring too much energy 
—ot its absorbing its votaries too much, 
and driving them into extreme courses. 
And so if the Nature recognized by 
Science be not benevolent, and have 
provided no future life for men, it does 
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not follow that her votaries are not theo- 
logians, and it is quite clear that their 
theclogy gives them energy. Many 
theologies have had no future life 
—indeed it is well known that our 
own, in its earlier Judaic form, laid 
no stress upon any future life. And it 
is not the benevolence of his Deity which 
gives so much energy and confidence to 
the convinced theist; it is rather the 
assurance that he has the secret of 
propitiating his Deity. It was not be- 
cause Jupiter or Mars were benevolent 
beings that the Roman went out to 
battle confiding in their protection. It 
was because all sacrifices had been per- 
formed which the Pontiffs orthe Sibylline 
books prescribed. Just of the same kind 
is the theistic vigour which we see in 
modern Science. Science also has its 
procuratio prodigiorum. It does not be- 
lieve that Nature is benevolent, and yet 
it has all the confidence of Moham- 
medans or Crusaders. This is because 
it believes it understands the laws of 
Nature, and knows how to deal so that 
Nature shall favour its operations. 
Not by the Sibylline books, but by 
experiment, not by supplications but 
by scientific precautions and operations 
it discovers and propitiates the mind 
of its Deity. 

But by the side of this scientific 
theology decrying theology there is also 
a popular outcry against theology. The 
Revolution in Europe delights in de- 
claring itself atheistic. The meaning 
of this in the main is that it wishes to 
express in the tersest possible way its 
hatred of the reiguing theology. Bat 
with this feeling there is no doubt a 
mixture of that real atheism I have 
described above under the name of wil- 
fulness, These revolutionists have so 
little conception of the greatness of the 
powers which determine the order of 
things, that they imagine they have 
only to make up their minds and to 
express their resolution with sufficient 
vehemence and to fling away their lives 
with sufficient recklessness, and human 
society will in a short time assume just 
the shape they wish. ‘They think, in 
short, that they themselves are very 
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great, and that Nature is very little. Still, 
it is evident enough that their hatred 
against the reigning theology is not a 
merely capricious feeling. It is no wild 
egotistic grudge against whatever is 
powerful, however this feeling may occa- 
sionally blend with it. It is a serious 
persistent deep-rooted aversion. [ut it 
by no means follows that the reigning 
system excites their hatred purely as a 
theology, even though they themselves 
believe so. In their furious invectives 
against God, nothing is more evident 
than that they are thinking of a special 
conception of God, and though they 
themselves do not profess to substitute 
any other conception it is very possible 
they are unconsciously doing so. At 
any rate the mere fact that these men 
are nominally atheists proves no more 
than is proved by the same name having 
been commonly bestowed upon the first 
Christians. 

What then are the grounds of the 
irreconcilable repugnance of the Revolu- 
tion for theology? Nothing is more easy 
than to distinguish and enumerate the 
First may be ranked 


principal ones. 
the political ground, that is, the intimate 
connection in which they find theology 
standing to the political system they are 


labouring to overthrow. Twice in mo- 
dern Europe it has been possible to 
discern the interdependence of the 
reigning political with the reigning 
theological system. Modern history is 
filled with two great movements, the 
teformation and the Revolution. The 
first was an attempt to purify religion, 
the second an attempt to reform Govern- 
ment and Society. In both cases the 
principal obstacle to the movement was 
found in the coalition of the Church 
and Government. The decided re- 
action against the Reformation which 
marks the second half of the 16th cen- 
tury, and which ended in restoring the 
medieval form of Christianity in so 
many countries of Europe, seems to have 
been principally caused by the feeling 
of some courts, particularly the Imperial 
Court, that they could not afford to for- 
feit the support of the great Catholic 
organisation, and by the corresponding 
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disposition in Catholicism to ally itself 
with governments. The principle of 
saving the Church by the help of 
Governments was avowed — Ranke 
tells us—by Pope Pius IV., and it 
was by this means that Catholicism was 
restored upon a new and strengthened 
foundation at the Council of Trent. 
What the Church owed to the State for 
protection against the Reformation it 
repaid two centuries later in assistance 
against the Revolution, A time had 
come round when the State was threat- 
ened as the Church had been, and now 
Kings became faithful Churchmen as 
the Churchmen of Pius IV.’s school had 
before become faithful royalists, For 
half a century kings had coquetted with 
freethought, and freethought had flattered 
kings. But when the crisis came, and 
royalty was in danger, it hurried back 
to find shelter in the Church. Napo- 
leon, Charles X., and the Emperor 
Francis formed the new alliance by 
which theology was called in to drive 
out revolution in the state, just as Pius 
IV. formed the older alliance with 
royalty against Reformation in the 
Church, The natural effect of this 
coalition is to incline the Revolution to 
attack the Church at the same time that 
it assails Government. Atheism has 
become the creed of Revolution because 
Theology has been the traditional creed 
of Monarchy and of Privilege. 

But is it true that theology is neces- 
sarily conservative or monarchical, be- 
cause it happens to be true of the 
Christian Church, or the most promi- 
nent part of it, at this particular time? 
At particular times and places theology 
has been revolutionary. The earliest 
Christians must have seemed the most 
revolutionary party of the Greek and 
Roman world. Mohammedanism was 
so violently revolutionary that it com- 
pletely transformed the Eastern world, 
and has caused almost the whole East 
to look back upon the ages preceding 
it as upon ‘times of ignorance.’ The 
same may be said of Buddhism in Asia. 
And certainly one form at least of Pro- 
testantism—I mean Puritanism—was 
revolutionary in spirit, and led either 
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to an abridgment of royal power or to 
positive republicanism. 

Hereditary royalty and aristocratic 
privilege were the institutions which in 
the last century the Revolution attacked. 
It was historically in the names of 
Scepticism and sometimes of Atheism 
that the attack was conducted. But there 
was no reason at all in the nature of 
things why the same attack should not 
have been made in the rame of theology. 
In France theology has been on the 
side of privilege, and Equality has been 
associated with opposition to theology. 
But in Turkey the opposite has hap- 
pened; the equality of mankind has 
been preached, and successfully, in the 
name of theology. If a Christian 
preacher had been inspired to do so, 
he might with perfect warrant from his 
religion have proclaimed Equality in 
France. Indeed this was to some ex- 
tent what actually happened. Rcusseau 
spoke partly in the name of theology, and 
even of Christian theology ; and it was 
not until the sceptical foundation had 
been in a manner abandoned, and an 


appeal made to religion, that the spirit 
ot political change awoke. 

Indeed to say that the Revolution 
has charged upon theology itself what 
is merely the defect of a particular theo- 
logy is a statement much short of the 


truth. The conservatism of the Church 
in the last ages is not principally due 
to the natural tendencies of the Christ- 
ian religion. It is not so much Christi- 
anity as the Church that has been 
conservative. Church and Government 
have been drawn together not so much 
from any natural sympathy—witness 
their perpetual conflicts in the Middle 
Ages—as by a common danger. All 
that can be said is that in the hour of 
difficulty, when it was their obvious 
interest to combine, they have not 
found themselves so antipathetic that 
they could not do so. In neither of 
the two great crises was the help ren- 
dered by the one to the other disinterest- 
ed. In the 16th century it was the 
Church that was threatened most ; but 
Governments were also uneasy, and 
took as well as gave in the arrangement 
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they made with the Church. In the 
Revolution the State struggled for life, 
but the distress of the Church was 
almost as great. In these circumstances 
they would be driven into alliance even 
in the absence of any natural affinity, and 
being once in alliance would excite the 
indiscriminate aversion of the Revolution 
as if they had been natural allies. In 
one instance at least this has been 
strikingly realised. When the Revo- 
lution attacked monarchy and privilege, 
it was not very surprising that they 
should attack Christianity at the same 
time. Christianity is entirely silent on 
the question of liberty, and lends no 
support to those who contend against 
despotism. It has been used to defend 
despotism, and not without plausibility. 
It is not quite the same with privilege. 
Christianity is clearly favourable on 
the whole to equality, and yet even 
here its declaration is not very distinct. 
But in due time the Revolution, having 
conquered these enemies went on toattack 
new ones. Leaving behind it medieval 
Monarchy and Aristocracy, it proclaimed 
war against Plutocracy. It proclaimed 
the principle of Fraternity, Fraternity 
between individuals as opposed to reck- 
less Competition in industry, Frater- 
nity between nations as opposed to war. 
Now this new principle is not merely 
consistent with Christianity, to say this 
would be almost as absurd as to call 
it inconsistent with Christianity. It 
is neither more nor less than Christianity 
itself. Christianity is certainly not 
a socialistic system, because it is not, 
in that sense of the word, a system at 
all, but most assuredly Christianity 
furnished the ideas which the different 
socialistic systems are blundering at- 
tempts to realise. Not only so but I 
believe that Christianity as a morality 
actually did nothing else, and that the 
modern word Fraternity coincides ex- 
actly with the moral side of Christian- 
ity. And when Fraternity was first 
put upon the order of the day in 1848, 
this fact was to some extent recognized. 
Christianity actually played a certain 
part in that Revolution. But then fol- 
lowed a restoration of the old alliance 
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between the Church and Government. 
For twenty years they continued 
accomplices in reaction. The conse- 
quence has been that when Revolution 
once more raises its head it is no longer 
able to see the identity of Fraternity 
and Christianity, nay, absolutely iden- 
tifies Christianity with the negation of 
Fraternity. How far it is possible 
to falsify an institution was never 
known to mankind uptil in 1871 the 
Paris workmen assailed with irrecon- 
cilable fury the Church of Christ in 
the name of human brotherhood. 

Thus the political repugnance of the 
Revolution to theology is in part merely 
a repugnance to an institution which 
has falsified the theology of which it is 
the depositary, and in any case is a 
repugnance not to theology as such, but 
merely to a particular theology. But the 
Revolution has also, no doubt, a quarrel 
with theology as a doctrine. ‘ Theo- 
logy,’ it says, ‘even if not exactly op- 
posed to social improvement, is a super- 
stition, and as such ailied to ignorance 
and conservatism. Granting that its 
precepts are good, it enforces them by 
legends and fictitious stories which can 
only influence the uneducated, and there- 
fore in order to preserve its influence it 
must needs oppose education. Nor are 
these stories a mere excrescence of theo- 
logy, but theology itself. For theology 
is neither more nor less than a doctrine 
of the supernatural. It proclaims a 
power behind nature which occasionally 
interferes with natural laws. It pro- 
claims another world quite different 
from this in which we live, a world 
into which what is called the soul is 
believed to pass at death. It believes, 
in short, in a number of things which 
students of nature know nothing about 
and which science puts aside either with 
respect or with contempt.’ Now these 
supernatural doctrines are not merely 
a part of theology, still less separable 
from iheology, but theology consists 
exclusively of them. Take away the 
supernatural Person, miracles, and the 
Spiritual world, you take away theology 
at the same time, and nothing is left 
but simple Nature and simple Science, 


Thus theology comes to be used in the 
sense of supernaturalism, and in this 
view also excites the hostility of the age. 
Not merely scientific men themselves, 
for of these I am not now speaking, but 
Liberals in general, all those who have 
any tincture of science, all whose minds 
have in any degree taken the scientific 
stamp, a vast number already, and, as 
education spreads, likely to become co- 
extensive with civilised mankind, form a 
habit of thought with which they are 
led to consider theology irreconcilable. 
It is a singular coincidence which 
has combined in apparent opposition 
to theology the two mightiest forces 
of the present age. Truly it is not 
against flesh and blood that Religion 
has to contend, but against princi- 
palities and powers, that is, against 
the Revolution and against Science. 
Hasty minds, poetic imaginations, ready 
theorists, will never be content to see 
a mere coincidence in this. They will 
not admit that theology has been un- 
deservedly charged with all the sins of 
that ancient corporation called the 
Christian Church, with which sins in 
reality it had nothing whatever to do. 
It is much more convenient to imagine 
the Church as the body of which theology 
is the soul, and to trace all the body’s 
actions to the natural disposition of the 
informing soul. By this easy process 
we arrive at the conclusion that theology 
is an essentially conservative and stag- 
nant principle, with the strongest na- 
tural affinity for despotism, privilege, 
respectability, and every kind of anti- 
quated pretension, that, in short, it is 
a way of viewing the Universe which 
inevitably leads to all the vices peculiar 
to old endowed corporations. And that 
an institution which is opposed to the 
Revolution should be at the same time 
at war with Science will never be 
thought a mere coincidence. Party 
spirit will be adroit enough to make it 
out that Science and Revolution are as 
soul and body on the one side, as theo- 
logy and conservatism are on the other ; 
that people who believe in miracles 
must necessarily side with capital against 
labour, and that large standing armies 
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follow logically from a belief in bene- 
volent design. 

As to the mistake which lies in con- 
founding theology with supernatural- 
ism it is not necessary here to do more 
than repeat shortly what was said in the 
first chapter. First, then, there is no 
necessary connection between theology 
and supernaturalism. It is quite possible 
to believe in a God, and even a personal 
God, of whom Nature is the complete 
and only manifestation. Supernatural- 
ism is part of the reigning theology, but 
it is not any necessary part of theology, 
assuch. Secondly, when it is said that 
supernaturalism is identical with theology, 
this is not true at all, even of the reign- 
ing theology, 2.e., of modern Christianity. 
Such a notion has sprung from a con- 
fusion of ideas. In the controversy 
between Christianity and science it has 
become usual for shortness to give the 
name of theology (meaning Christianity) 
to that part of theology which science 
controverts. This is a very usual and, 
if rightly understood, a very harmless 
controversial practice. The agreements 
between theology and science may very 
properly be overlooked by controversy 
which is only concerned with their 
differences. But it is the mistake 
constantly made by controversialists to 
adopt this abridged notation, as I might 
call it, outside the domain of controversy. 
For example, Catholicism means two 
quite different things according as the 
word is used in controversy ornot, In 
controversy with Protestantism Catholi- 
cism means worship of the Virgin and 
the Saints, transubstantiation, purgatory. 
But no mistake could be more monstrous 
than to suppose that if all these doctrines 
were removed Catholicism would dis- 
appear. Ou the contrary, by far the 
larger half would remain—worship of 
God, worship of Christ, heaven and 
hell, forgiveness of sins, the law of love. 
In the same way, in controversy with 
science Christianity (not theology) and 
Supernaturalism are convertible terms. 
That is to say, if Supernaturalism is 
refuted, Science wins and Christianity 
loses in the particular controversy in 
which they are engaged. In the con- 


troversial sense this is the destruction 
of Christianity, but only in the contro- 
versial sense. For when the worship 
of God outside Nature is taken away 
the worship of God in Nature remains, 
Whether this residue is ‘important or 
unimportant will be considered later; 
at any rate it is there; and we may say 
at once that it would not be surprising 
if it should turn out more considerable 
than controversialists believe, when we 
remember how habitual it is for contro- 
versialists to exaggerate their differences, 
and generally how prodigiously exagge- 
rated is the common estimate of the 
province of debate and dispute in human 
affairs. 

At any rate, it is evident that the 
theology of the book of Job, of many 
of the Psalms, ¢.g., the 104th, of many 
passages in the Prophets, of many dis- 
courses of Christ, of many passages in 
the Epistles, would remain unaffected 
if Supernaturalism were entirely aban- 
doned. I will say no more at this stage. 

On the whole, then, when we look at 
the great controversy of the age, what 
do we see? It is said that a furious 
attack upon theology is being made by 
the two distinct though allied hosts of 
Science and Revolution. But we see 
something essentially different. We 
see that what is called Science is indeed 
a most formidable power, against whom- 
soever she may declare war, but that 
her enemy is not theology, but super- 
naturalism, and that science herself has 
all the character of a theology, not com- 
forting or elevating like that she op- 
poses, but not less capable of inspiring 
zeal and subduing the mind with con- 
viction, and bearing in her hand a 
budget of practical reforms ; and more- 
over, that the Deity of her devotion is 
not different, but only a too much dis- 
regarded aspect of the Deity of Christ- 
ians. The host of Revolution which 
we see approaching from another side 
is far less formidable. It is infuriated, 
but neither knows what it would over- 
throw nor what it would build. But 
we can see that its enemy is not theo- 
logy at all, nor even supernaturalism, 
except in a secondary degree. It is 
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enraged against an ancient corporation, 
which, having something medieval in 
its constitution, like so many other 
corporations, has been led in the latest 
centuries to make common cause with 
other medizval institutions which were 
endangered by the modern spirit. This 
corporation happens to be the deposi- 
tary of a theology partly supernatural- 
istic, but we can see plainly that had 
it been the depositary of modern science 
itself it would have excited just the 
same animosity, nay, probably very 
much more, for in fact its creed in some 
aspects is in most remarkable agreement 
with the revolutionary creed itself. 

The result, then, is this—of atheism, 
that demoralising palsy of human na- 
ture, which consists in the inability to 
discern in the Universe any law by which 
human life may be guided, there is in 
the present age less danger than ever, 
and it is daily made more and more 
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impossible by science itself: of revolt 
against the Christian law of Fraternity, 
there is also less than ever in this age, 
and that redemption of the poor and 
that pacification of nations which Christi- 
anity first suggested are more prominent 
than ever among the aspirations 
of mankind. On the other hand, 
the organisation of the Church seems 
ill-adapted to the age, and seems to ex- 
pose it to the greatest danger ; and, what 
is far more serious, the old elevating 
communion with God, which Christi- 
anity introduced, seems threatened by 
the new scientific theology, which while 
presenting to us deeper views than ever 
of His infinite and awful greatness, and 
more fascinating views than ever of 
His eternal beauty and glory, denies 
for the present to Him that human 
tenderness, justice and benevolence 
which Christ taught us to see in Him. 


To be continued. 





CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue first loud knock at the street-door 
coming at the end of Lesbia’s speech 
saved John from the embarrassment of a 
reply, and sent Lesbia fluttering up to the 
mirror at the far end of the room, to shake 
out her crushed flounces before it, and 
satisfy herself by a furtive glance into 
its depths that the colour had come 
lack into her cheeks, and that none of 
the elaborate plaits and bows, and 
jewel sprays on her little head, had 
been disarranged during her moment or 
two of self-forgetfulness. John watched 
her during these proceedings, and again 
once or twice in the course of the even- 
ing, with some wonder. Could it be 


the same girl, whose wistful glance had 


a few minutes ago seemed to give him 
a glimpse into a heart full of tender 
feeling and humble unexacting love ? 
Which was the real Lesbia—the loyal- 
hearted maiden he had newly dis- 
covered, or the bright, mischievuus-cyed 
coquette, whose vivacity and caprices 
kept the attention of a dozen admirers 
happily on the alert? In order to fulfil 
his promise to Bride, John gave a yreater 
amount of attention to the passing events 
of the evening than was his wont. He 
saw Marmaduke Pelham enter the room 
with the ored, injured expressiun 
on his face that the prospect of spend- 
ing three or four hours in company in- 
doors usually brought there, and he 
observed how these looks of constraint 
and annoyance were mitigated and then 
vanished altogether under the influence 
of the five, ten minutes, quarter-of-an- 
hour’s chat which Lesbia, in interludes 
of livelier flirtations with more eager 
admirers, contrived to bestow upon him. 
This was carrying coquetry too far, 
Jolin opined, as he watched the honest, 


foolish face softening and brightening 
till it actually glowed with pleasure, 
while the treacherous, glib talk went on. 
Lesbia ovght to know when feelings 
were too real to be played with, and 
should be able to respect them. Once, 
when the pair had disappeared from 
the ballroom fully twenty minutes, 
John took it upon himself to make a 
tour of the ante-rooms and staircase, 
taking in his wake a spectacled young 
savant, a special pet of his, with a view 
of presenting him to Lesbia as a suit- 
able partner for the next quadrille, and 
so breaking up the dangerous téte-@-t¢te. 
Marmaduke Pelham’s towering head 
and broad shoulders were soon dis- 
cerned behind a stand of plants that 
half filled a window- recess on the upper 
landing ; but there was a press of people 
ascending and descending the staircase, 
and John and his friend were swayed 
backwards and forwards by the crowd, 
sometimes approaching so near the re- 
céss that they could not avoid hearing 
scraps of the conversation of its occu- 
pants, and sometimes obliged to move 
aside to let others puss. The two voices 
were eager and confidential, though 
by no means low, and the sentences 
that reached John’s ears were hardly 
such as he expected to hear. “Oh, 
yes,” in Lesbia’s voice, “I remember 
there was a white thorn near the gate ; 
but no one ever told us it had been 
planted by Mr. Daly when Ellen 
was born. We moved it and put an 
arbutus there instead. I see you know 
the garden as well, if not better, than 
Ido.” “My cousin Ellen was always 
describing it to me—that time when 
they spent a whole summer at Pelham 
Court, just after I left college.” “ That 
must have been quite a year and a half 
before I first saw them.” A movement 
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in the crowd carried John further off, 
and when he was again within earshot, 
but pinned against the wall by a barri- 
cade of ladies’ skirts, a fresh subject 
had been started. Captain Pelham had 
actually taken a fold of Lesbia’s dress 
between his fingers. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “I know the 
look of this sort of stuff very well. 
My cousin Ellen wore a dress of it one 
St. Patrick’s day, when they were with 
us ; there’s nothing prettier in the world, 
only she had real shamrock to loop up 
the gathers, or whatever you call them, 
and I got it for her. By Jove, how 
well I remember it! She made me go 
out half a dozen times before she would 
allow that I had gathered the right 

things.” 

* “T remember Ellen Daly’s Limerick- 
lace dress, tov. She wore it the very 
first evening I ever spent with them at 
Whitecliffe, at a little party given for 
Mr. Pelham Daly’s coming of age. I 
had never been to a dance before in my 
life, and how I did enjoy it! I made 
up my mind then that if I ever had a 
house of my own, and gave a ball in it, 
I would wear a dress exactly like Ellen 
Daly’s.” 

“ But, somehow,—— Jt’s a first-rate 
dress, this of yours, and looks splen- 
diferous indeed—yet I don’t know that 
it is altogether equal to that one I 
remember. It does not fall exactly in 
the same way, or look so floating, like 
a cloud, or wings, or—I don’t know 
what—a kind of effect that one can’t 
get out cf one’s head again when one 
has once seen it.” 

* Lesbia!” cried John, struggling to 
the front at last, “I have been hunting 
you for ten minutes; several people 
are inquiring after you, and I have 
brought Professor Fletcher, who wishes 
to be introduced to you for the next 
quadrille.” The two behind the flower- 
screen started apart as if a homb had 
fallen between them. Captain Pelham 
sprang upright, colouring furiously, 
and stood twisting his gloves into a 
tight rope, as if he were required in- 
stantly to wring a supply of water for 
the plants out of them. Lesbia recovered 
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herself in an instant, and sailing from 
the shelter of the flower-stand, executed 
a stately little curtsey to Professor Flet- 
cher, followed by an elaborate consulta- 
tion of her tablets, during which she 
contrived to intimate her surprise at 
John’s ignorance in supposing that her 
hand for a dance could be obtained at 
the expense of so very little forethought. 
“The next quadrille—the next four 
or five dances were, she was sorry to say, 
out of the question ; but she should be 
most happy to see what she could do— 
perhaps No. 19—it would be after sup- 
per ; but——” 

“At least come back into the ball- 
room,” cried John, impatient. 

Lesbia condescended to follow him, 
but paused on the threshold of the 
crowded room. “The music was begin- 
ning, and there was no use,” she said, 
“in going in till her partner turned up, 
he would most likely come to look for 
her, and if not, she was sure Professor 
Fletcher would prefer waiting in the 
cool ante-room, and John might go and 
tell Bride where she was if he liked.” 

John retired, convinced of his inca- 
pacity to deal with ballroom tactics, 
and Lesbia stood fanning herself in the 
doorway, and occasionally throwing dis- 
jointed sentences over her shoulder at 
the discomfited Professor, who began 
to wish heartily that he had not said 
anything to his friend about wishing to 
dance. This disdainful jewelled little 
lady was a more formidable partner than 
he had anticipated. One or two gentle- 
men came up to invite Miss Maynard 
to dance; and Lesbia again consulted 
her tablets. The name was rubbed out, 
but—she was quite sure she was waiting 
for somebody—and if he did not appear 
soon, her brother had brought her a 
partner 

“ Who won’t be wanted ; for the right 
one you're waiting for, without knowing 
it, is here at your elbow and dying with 
impatience, while you talk of waiting.” 

There was again a crowd in the door- 
way coming out of the ballroom, and 
some one leaned forward, between two 
ladies, and whispered these words into 
Lesbia’s ear. Lesbia looked back, hardly 
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able to suppress a cry of astonishment, 
and met Connor Daly’s laughing eyes 
fixed admiringly on her. The next 
moment he was by her side, shaking 
hands eagerly, and drawing her fingers 
under his arm to lead her off. ‘Come 
this way back into the ballroom ; we'll 
get a seat behind the dancers, where 
we'll be as quiet as if we were on the 
top of the hill behind Castle Daly, and 
have our talk out. I’ve been here an 
hour watching for an opportunity to 
speak to you. You loveliest darling of 
the world, I do believe you have been 
waiting forme. You have, indeed, ‘ put 
the green above the red’ triumphantly 
for me to-night.” 

“Connor, how dare you!” cried Les- 
bia, trying to withdrawher hand from his 
arm, “ how dare you speak so to me?” 

‘Tl beg your pardon on my bended 
knees, if you like; but it’s the green 
and white that’s too much for me alto- 
gether. To see you ‘wearing the green’ 
to-day! What can I do, but go mad 
with joy and triumph !” 

“But I hope you won’t. I want to 
hear about them all at home. I want 
you to let me stay and talk.” 

‘*Let you, you preciousest jewel of 
the world that ever wore Old Ireland’s 
colours. Let you?” 

“ But, I can’t stay with you, if you 
talk nonsense. I shall be obliged to go 
to Bride and tell her you are here ; and 
there are so many questions I long to 
ask.” 

“Sit down just here, then, behind 
this fat old lady’s back, and begin. 
Lac-y-Core itself would hardly be better 
shelter for us ; and I vow there sha’n’t 
come a sound from my lips to vex you, 
if I have to bite out my tongue to keep 
the loving words back. You can’t 
hinder my eyes from seeing, thank the 
powers.” 

*You’re not changed, Connor,” said 
Lesbia, after looking at him for a mi- 
nute, with a sort of soft inquiry in her 
eyes, quite emptied for that minute of 
their coquettishness. “You're just the 
same dear absurd boy you used to be at 
Whitecliffe, for all that has happened 
to the others.” 


“ That is all you know about it, Miss 
Maynard. I the same as I was at White- 
cliffea hundred years ago! I indifferent 
to all that is happening in Ireland! If 
you really knew how it is with me you 
would not grudge me the spurt of high 
spirits that nothing on earth but the 
sight of you looking kindly at me, and 
wearing the colours that show where 
your heart is, could have given me. I'll 
make up for it fast enough when the 
evening’s over. Don’t grudge my being 
happy this one night.” 

“ Indeed I don’t, I only want to know 
how you come to be here. They are 
some of them ill at home, are not 
they ?” 

“My mother has been ill, and Pel- 
ham ; but they are recovering. I have 
not been home very lately. Ellen said I 
should only be another anxiety ; and 
you know I am supposed to be studying 
in Dublin for the Irish bar.” 

“ Then why are you here in London?” 

“ You ask me that?” 

“Why should not I ask you?” 

‘You did not send for me, your own 
most generous, kindest-hearted, beautiful 
self.” 

“T send for you, Connor—what can 
you mean ?” 

“There, sit down again—don’t burn 
me altogether to cinders with your 
angry looks—and I’ll tell you what hap- 
pened, and you shall say whether I was 
so very far wrong in supposing your kind 
hand was in it, knowing as I do that 
you are with us in your heart. You 
must have heard that there has been a 
talk of sending delegates from our party 
to Paris, to congratulate the Provisional 
Government on the success of the Revo- 
lution in France. Smith O’Brien was 
to be the chief, but several names of 
younger men were mentioned as likely 
to be chosen as his colleagues, and one 
of the newspapers named me. I’m not 
thought such an absurd boy among 
the boys at Conciliation Hall, I can tell 
you.” 

“You are all absurd boys together 
there, John would say.” 

“I don’t suppose I should have been 
chosen, however; the meeting was to 
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have been held to-day, and has been 
postponed ; but two days ago, the day 
after my name had been printed in the 
Nation as a possible delegate, I had a 
letter, inclosing a ten-pound note, and 
purporting to be from a friend who 
wished to save the Association the ex- 
pense of my journey to Paris, and re- 
questing in return that I would come 
up to London the day before the meet- 
ing, and await my associates there. I 
took the letter to D’Arcy O’Donnell 
told him e 

“That you thought it came from 

me.” 
“Don’t be angry ; he is the closest 
friend I have in the world, and could 
not be that without having heard of 
you. Besides, he stayed in Connemara 
for six weeks, between the Hollow and 
Eagle’s Edge, and got to care for us 
all like a brother, or better, and has had 
your name brought up to him oftener 
than you may suppose. He advised 
me to obey you, feeling sure that 
you had a good reason for the com- 
mand you sent, and that, English- 
woman as you are, you are true to the 
cause in your heart. Besides, he was 
quite sure I should lose nothing by 
coming, for there would be no fighting 
to-day ; so I came,—and now I’m here, 
you won’t tell me you did not send for 
me? The letter had a London post- 
mark, and the handwriting was like 
yours, a little disguised.” 

“Then it was John who wrote it. 
He reads all the Irish newspapers, and 
he was very anxious, I know, about 
the expected disturbances to-day. He 
wanted to lure you out of the way of 
getting yourself into a scrape. Not for 
your own sake, no, nor for mine—of 
that I can assure you—but to shield 
your people at home from additional 
troubles on your account; he thinks 
they have enough already.” 

A cloud of disappointment and vexa- 
tion passed over Connor's face, and then, 
recovering himself, he burst out laugh- 
ing. “Well, I’ve been duped; but, 
after all, the best of the bargain remains 
with me. I’ve lost none of the fun in 
Dublin, and as I’ve got the money I'll 
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go to Paris with the delegates, and see 
what successful Revolutionists look like ; 
and if after that, and the sight I’m 
having to-night, I let myself, through 
any one’s stratagem, be kept out of the 
thick of the real fighting when it 
comes, you may say what you like of 
me, for I shall deserve it.” 

**Connor, you really must believe 
that I did not know of your coming, 
and do not wear this dress to encourage 
you in the schemes that John says are 
mad and wicked.” 

“ What do you wear it for, then?” 

‘One can love Ireland, as Ellen and 
Mrs. O’Flaherty do, without wanting 
people to fight.” 

“T don’t call it loving a country to 
see her trampled upon and not want to 
fight. You don’t sympathise with us 
then, after all ?” 

“Tt was only your own imagination 
that ever made you think I did. You 
wrote verses about my sympathising 
with you, and I only read them.” 

“It’s very hard on a fellow to be 
lifted up to the height of hope, and 
then thrown down again. Babeite, a 


minute ago, I thought you loved me.” 
“ Hush, the music has ceased, and 
the old lady has turned her head 
round to listen to what we are saying. 
Let me take you to Bride.” 
“ No, no, I will have it out with you 


now we have begun. I must know the 
truth, and besides I would not have 
your brother see me here for worlds; 
he shall never know I was taken in so 
easily. Does not that large window at 
the end of the room open on to a 
balcony? Let us go there while the 
crowd pass on to supper.” The balcony 
proved to be empty when they gained 
it. Connor leaned against one of the 
iron pillars, and Lesbia stood and looked 
up at him quite unembarrassed, not 
even troubling herself to pull to pieces 
the leaves of the creepers near her. 

“‘ Babette,” he began, “I did think 
you loved me. Ever since those old 
Whitecliffe days [ have thought so. I 
don’t mean that I’m a fit match for you 
—of course I know I’m not—but I’m 
not a fool exactly, and I intend, and 
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always have intended, to make myself 
something you could be proud of in 
the end. I believed you’d take me on 
trust for the present, because I always 
thought you loved me.” 

“Yes, Connor, I know you did,” 
Lesbia answered ; “ I know you thought 
so in the old Whitecliffe days ; but that 
was not your loving me.” 

“ Not loving you! I not love you? 
What can you mean? Why, from the 
very first moment I saw you, I thought 
you the sweetest, brightest, dearest, 
most delightful little girl in the whole 
world.” 

“ Yes, but x 

“What more would you have ?” 

“Nothing more—not so much from 
you, dear Cennor ; only that you should 
leave off thinking anything about love, 
and let us be true friends. I have been 
to blame, for I used to want everybody 
to be in love with me ; but I am changed 
now. Iam tired of lovers, and I want 
you for a friend to whom I can talk 
comfortably, and who will help me.” 

‘‘That’s all! And you stand there 
smiling and holding out your hand as 
if you did not even believe that what 
you say is a terrible disappointment, 
when I really do love you so much, and 
was so sure that you cared about me, at 
least a little, in the other way.” 

“That was a pity; but friendship is 
better than nothing, is it not? and we 
can he good friends.” 

‘Tell me the whole truth. Is it that 
you think Pelham loves you better than 
I do?” 

“Good evening, Mr. Connor Daly ; 
I am going into the house.” 

He caught her dress as she was dis- 
appearing through the window. “ Ba- 
bette, dear Babette, don’t go away angry 
with me. We are friends if you like, 
and I will never say another word to 
vex you as long as I live.” 

“Then let us shake hands, and come 
into the house to supper.” 

“ No, not yet. Come hack to the end 
of the balcony ; I have something else 
to say to you, something that O’Don- 
nell advised me to tell you, though we 
thought then that it would be a good 
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deal easier for me to speak than I shall 
find it now. Yes—come; it’s nothing 
about myself, so you may as well listen.” 

They walked to the far end of the 
little baleony ; but Connor crossed his 
arms on the parapet, and took a long 
look down into the street before he 
entered on his new subject. 

“ Babette,” he began, looking up at 
last, “the hardest part is, that as you 
won't believe how much I love you, you 
won’t give me credit for being as gene- 
rous as I really am in telling you the 
story I have brought you here to hear. 
You'll never kuow what an effort it 
costs me to put away my last chance 
with my own hands, and quite give you 
up, by telling you this—for J know it’s 
just that I shall be doing.” 

“T thought you were nov going to 
talk about yourself.” 

“Only those few words ; and I think 
you might be kind to a fellow who feels 
he is cutting the last inch of ground 
from under his feet, and who is sore 
and bruised enough with one fall 
already.” 

“Dear Connor, when you think it 
over you will see I am right; but you 
said we were not to discuss that again.” 

“‘T will make myself of consequence 
to Ireland if I am not to you, and some 
day you sha’n’t be ashamed of having 
had me for your first lover; for, Ba- 
bette, I did love you first—long before 
Pelham began to take any notice of you. 
But now I'll go on to what you'll care 
to hear. I meant to tell it you when 
I was sure of you, when the pleasure 
you would take in it would be pride in 
the brother I was giving you. Babette, 
Pelham has had a chance, that I would 
have given the world for, of punishing 
a fellow who spoke disrespectfully of 
you, and complained publicly that you 
had jilted him after giving him good 
reason to think you cared for him. 
D’Arcy was present when the quarrel 
took place, and says that no one could 
have behaved better than Pelham all 
through. The other was such a vulgar 
low fellow, he deserved nothing but 
the thrashing he got on the spot; but 
Pelham accepted his challenge rather 
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than that any one should have occasion 
to say he was not ready to abide by all 
the consequences of his interference. I 
had not even the chance that I think 
he might have given his own brother of 
going out with him ; he took D’Arcy for 
his second, and I never heard a breath 
of it till it was all over. It happened 
aday or two before Pelham was taken 
ill of the fever.” 

“Yes, I know; you need not tell me 
any more. I heard all about it three 
weeks ago.” 

“Who could have told you? We 
thought we kept the duel very close ; 
and as for the other side, they cut such 
a poor figure, I should have thought 
they would have held their tongues.” 

“ Such things always get talked of, I 
suppose. Nora Joice wrote me the whole 
story, my share in it as well as the rest.” 

“So in all this business I’m not even 
to have the glory of cutting my own 
throat. Somebody else finished off my 


chance, it seems, before I even knew it.” 

“You are mistaken, Connor, if you 
think thathearing this story has changed 
in the slightest degree my thoughts of 


any one but myself. I was more ashamed 
aud unhappy than I had ever been in 
my life before, when I heard it, for I 
knew it was my vanity that had obliged 
some one to risk his life to save my 
name from being lightly spoken of, but 
it did not alter my way of thinking of 
any one else.” 

“You mean to say that you don’t like 
old Pelham at all the better for his 
pluck in punishing the man who slan- 
dered you. Well, it would be odd if I 
were to begin to speak up for him to 
you, but I must say I don’t understand 
your not being the least touched or 
grateful.” 

“T did not say that.” 

“Babette, I think I see what is the 
only other thing you can mean, but I 
sha’n’t say it, or else you'll run away from 
me again. If you do not like him the 
better for that, it must be because—— ” 

“You said you would not say it.” 

“Then shake hands upon it. It’s all 
over with me, and I give in, and I'll do 
my best not to grudge you to Pelham, 
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for he has behaved very well to me 
since he has been the head of the 
house, and been friendly to D’Arcy, 
which counts for a great deal with me. 
I would not have believed this could 
happen in the old Whitecliffe days, 
but I’m not going to imitate Darby 
O’Roone, and complain of the sweet 
ways that ought to make every one who 
sees you proud to love you, and ready 
to serve you all his life for nothing.” 

“No, not for nothing, Connor; we 
are always to be the best friends in the 
world, you know; and supposing that 
your guess is true, don’t you see I have 
let you know more about my thoughts 
than any one else in the world? I have 
trusted you.” 

“ You have trusted me and you shall 
never repentit. Don’t be angry, dear ; 
that one kiss on your hand Pelham 
himself would not grudge me. It was 
to seal befurehand a bargain we have to 
make. I meant to ask it as a favour, 
but now it’s you that'll thank me, I 
expect, for coming to you. I did not 
tell you the story of the duel for no- 
thing. I wanted some one I could 
trust, and whose heart I thought was 
with us, to know the danger that Pel- 
ham is in from having made an enemy 
of Darby O’Roone. Darby has sworn 
to be revenged, and D’Arcy and I know, 
though through such secret ways that 
we can make no use of our knowledge, 
that he has set spies to work, and is 
plotting to convict Pelham of acting 
secretly for us ; and by and by, if there 
is a rising, and things should go wrong, 
which is just possible, he will be pre- 
pared with what will pass for evidence 
against Pelham. We are ready to take 
the risk of failure and of all that will 
follow ; we think that anything is better 
than letting our people die tamely, or 
submit to be packed in gangs and sent 
from their own land across the seas ; 
but we don’t want to have others 
dragged in to share the danger against 
their wil!. You see, it’s my mother I’m 
thinking of. It would be hard on her 
to have Pelham touched ; I don’t count 
for so much with any one, it seems, and 
should have no scruple in going ir for 
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anything that may turn up, if only he 
were secured from being involved in 
danger with me.” 

“ But oh, Connor, surely if he does 
keep clear—if he has nothing to do 
with your conspiracies, he cannot be 
brought into danger.” 

“Do you suppose there were no in- 
nocent people imprisoned and hanged 
after ’98—no spies then like O’Roone, 
who succeeded in wreaking their private 
revenge under cover of zeal for Govern- 
ment? Have not you learned so much 
Irish history as that from Ellen and 
me ?” 

“Dear Connor, tell me what you 
think I can do. Imprisoned !—hanged ! 
Oh, I did not know it was such dangers 
as those you were thinking of.” 

“Of course we don’t mean it to be 
like ’98 over again ; we hope to succeed 
this time, as the French have done ; but 
I for one shall go in for it with a gayer 
heart if I can secure that, whatever 
happens to us, O’Roone’s spite will be 
balked of its gratification; it was 
mainly to trust that part of the busi- 
ness to you that I came here to-night.” 

“ Tell me what I can do—and indeed, 
indeed——” 

“ There, there, don’t tremble so and 
turn pale, or I don’t know how I'll ever 
be able to bear it without offending 
you again. Why, how your eyes shine, 
Babette, as if I had asked you to face a 
dozen mad bulls, or march up to a scaf- 
fold; I believe you'd do it, and who 
would have thought it of you, who used 
to cry at getting your feetwet? Pelham’s 
a luckier fellow than even I knew, and 
how I'll ever keep myself from grudging 
him his monstrous happiness goodness 
knows.” 

“ Oh, Connor, can’t you go on being 
serious till you have told me what you 
want me to do?” 

“1 am as serious as the grave, and 
don’t know that I shall ever be any- 
thing else after the blow you have given 
me, Babette. What I want of you is 
only to go back to Castle Daly, and 
keep your brother there till the end of 
the summer. I can promise you that 
whatever happens, let the rising spread 


to whatever dimensions it may, neither 
you nor he, norany one belonging to 
you, shall be in any danger. I want 
your brother there to secure the pre- 
sence of one honest witness to the part 
Pelham takes ; some one who will dis. 
criminate fairly between encouraging 
disaffection and his efforts to protect 
the poor wretches whom O’Roone, for 
his own purposes, is hunting from their 
homes. Of course the wretches are 
most of them with us. How would 
they not be? But I believe your bro. 
ther, even at such a time as this, will 
be just enough not to confuse common 
humanity with disaffection to Govern- 
ment. What with deaths and deser- 
tion, there is no one left of any standing 
in the neighbourhood, except ourselves 
and the O’Roones ; and whichever way 
events fall out, Darby will have no other 
object but to scrape out some advantage 
to himself and some ill to his enemies 
through all.” 

“ How I hate to think that I ever let 
him believe I tolerated his flattery.” 

“ Well, Labette, when you count up 
your rejected lovers and flatterers, don't 
put me in the same list with Darby 
O’Roone, that’s all Lask. I don’t say 
I've never tried to put a bit of the blarney 
over you for fun, but it was only the 
words that were froth ; there was the 
real thing, strong and sound, underneath, 
though you don’t choose to believe it. 
Hark! there’s the music beginning 
again. Some one will come to look for 
you in a minute. I suppose I had 
better say good-bye; and you'll give 
me your hand to kiss again, I know.” 

“Won't you stay a little longer and 
see your aunt and uncle and cousins? 
They are all here to-night.” 

“Not for worlds—the only pleasant 
thought I'll ever get out of this evening 
will be the recollection of how skilfully 
I dodged them the hour and a half while 
I was waiting to get hold of you. I 
stood in the shade of that statue for at 
least ten minutes, and heard my uncle 
Charles entertain that old man there in 
a wig with his opinion of his Irish re- 
lations, and of Young Ireland, as repre- 
sented by his nephew, Connor Daly.” 




















“That tall gentleman is a Privy 
Councillor.” 

“Then he knows Uncle Charles’s 
receipt for governing Ireland, and de- 
youtly I hope he will get it acted upon, 
so as to give us a chance. You're not 
afraid, Babette. You know you'll be 
safe at Castle Daly whatever happens. 
I take it that you’ve promised me to go 
there.” 

“ For Ellen’s sake and your mother’s.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s understood ; it’s my 
mother of course you go to take care of. 
Even you can’t get along without the 
blarney, you see, Babette, after all.” 

“Oh, Connor, when I’ve let you say 
and guess more than I shall dare to 
think of—when I have trusted you 
s0o——” 

“ And destroyed me altogether.” 

“You'll go to Paris to-morrow, and 
forget it all.” 

“T sha’n’t ; I shall go back to Dublin, 
and but for the thought of the fighting 
that’s coming, I’d be ready to hang my- 
self. However, there is that to look 
forward to, and D’Arey—and I'll go in 
for it all now with a free heart. Now 
give me your hand quick, there’s your 
brother coming to look for you.” Con- 
nor pressed his lips fervently on the little 
hand held towards him, and then re- 
treated into the furthest shade of the 
balcony, while Lesbia went forward to 
meet John in the window opening. 

“ No, dear John,” she said sweetly ; 
“T have not been down to supper yet; 
but I should like to go now with 
you, if you will be so good as to 
take me.” Her floating white skirts 
nearly filled the window, but while she 
slipped her hand under his arm, John 
managed to glance round among the 
shrubs, and caught sight of a coat- 
tailed figure, leaning over the iron rails 
and gazing intently into the street. 
“One of Lesbia’s numerous lovers.” 
He was too much annoyed to risk losing 
his temper by further investigation. 
“She is an arrant coquette,” he said to 
himself, with a sigh. “Bride is right ; 
she cares only for conquest. We are 
bound to watch over her carefully, and 
not lose any chance that offers of 
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giving her into respectable safe keeping. 
Marmaduke Pelham has certainly a 
peculiar method of love-making ; but I 
suppose it is love he is making to her, 
and for the future I will be more care- 
ful not to show him how much he 
bores me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lespia’s first experience of the fact, 
that riches sometimes take the shape of 
fetters, holding their possessors back 
from the attainment of their wishes, 
came to her as she lay in bed late on 
the morning after the ball, too tired to 
get up, and too restless to go to sleep 
again. The sunshine streaming through 
the closed shutters was reflected in 
long green rays from a little heap of 
trinkets on the dressing table, where 
she had wearily thrown them on un- 
dressing last night, and conspicuous, 
just in the level streak of light on the 
floor, lay one of the bouquets of sham- 
rock from her lace dress, that had caught 
on an orange-tree, and been torn away 
when she turned from Connor in the 
balcony. The whole scene rushed back 
cn her memory, and she sat up in bed, 
bent her face down on her hands, and 
mentally acted it all over again, word 
by word. She had never, she thought, 
liked Connor half as well before as she 
did now, when he understood more of 
what lay at the bottom of her heart 
than any one else in the whole world. 
Ah, yes, and Lesbia’s face, under the 
shelter of her clasped hands, and in the 
solitude of her own room, grew crimson 
at the thought. Ah, yes, more than that 
other person should ever know or would 
careto know. This secret alliance with 
Connor seemed a great gain, it as good 
as gave her a brother nearly of her own 
age, whom she need not be afraid of. A 
brother very unlike John—yet, how 
kind John had been, when he had put 
his arm round her, and spoken of return- 
ing to Connemara—what a curious new 
look had come into his eyes! Help to 
keep her last night’s promise to Connor 
might be reckoned upon securely from 
that quarter Lesbia felt sure, and smiled 
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to herself, as all that was implied in 
John’s willingness to aid her grew 
clear to her mind. John in love !— 
who would have thought it !—all his 
learning and the talents of which Pride 
was so proud, not having saved him 
from being as silly as herself. So far 
the way looked tolerably clear, but from 
this point difficulties in the shape of 
social duties began to start up. A 
week or two ago these same prospects 
would have been counted pleasures, now 
they appeared wretched mean _hin- 
drances, standing in the way of the one 
thing in the world she really cared to 
do:—engagements for balls and pleasure- 
parties, made with this and that grand 
acquaintance ; proposed visits from dear 
friends; plans for constant meetings, 
and exchange of gaieties entered into 
with the Pelhams—and behind all tlese 
lay the worst hindrance of all, a cer- 
tain cold disapproving expression that 
was sure to come over Bride’s face 
whenever either she or John ventured 
on any remark that had a latent design 
of proving the superiority of Casile 
Daly to any other residence. How could 
Lesbia approach her sister while she 
was in this mood, and propose such a 
startling plan as that they should give 
up their London house at the beginning 
of the season, and abandoning all eu- 
gagements, go off suddenly to Conne- 
mara, where people had nothing to eat, 
and were dying by thousands of fever, 
and were expected soon to begin cutting 
each other’s throats by way of change 
of suffering? There was not one good 
or even plausible reason to assign for 
such a proceeding, except that secret 
one which Lesbia thought her lips could 
no more speak out to Bride, than -her 
shoulders could put forth wings to carry 
her across the sea. If only a plausible 
motive for breaking her intimacy with 
the Pelhams should arise, Bride might 
accept that as sufficient explanation for 
giving up the remaining gaieties of the 
season. It would certainly be awkward 
to be perpetually meeting people one 
had offended irrevocably. As these last 
thoughts crossed Lesbia’s mind, she 
lifted up her head, put her tumbled 
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hair away from her hot forehead, and 
rang the bell for her maid to dress her, 
Perhaps it might not be correct or 
maidenly to wish to receive an offer 
from a man she did not love and meant 
to refuse, just for the sake of affording 
her an excuse for leaving a place she 
was tired of, and going where her heart 
was (Lesbia acknowledged all this to 
herself) ; Bride would be shocked at 
such a design; but when one is a 
coward, and is driven into a corner, and 
above all, when the welfare of the per- 
son one secretly loves depends on one’s 
movements, one cannot afford to be 
curious about expedients, but must be 
satisfied to adopt the readiest that comes 
to hand. And after all this expedient 
was less objectionable than might be 
thought at first sight. Its only aim was 
to draw rather quickly to a conclusion a 
sham courtship, that had no heart in it 
on either side, and that yet had gone so 
far as to necessitate some sort of ex- 
planation to end it. A little mancu- 
vring to bring the crisis at once was 
surely no great matter. 

“Yes,” Lesbia said to her maid, who 
was by this time plaiting her hair before 
the glass, “I will be dressed in my 
habit, and go down to breakfast, ready 
for my ride. The Miss Pelhams always 
ride the morning after a ball, and I will 
send round a little note to beg them to 
call for me.” 

“And I will see that the note goes 
at once, Miss,” the maid answered with 
a meaning simper that, reflected in the 
glass, caught Lesbia’s eyes, and brought 
a flush of vexation and shame to her 
fuce, but did not induce her to alter 
her purpose. 

John was puzzled and Bride trium- 
phant at the increased inclination for 
the Pelhams’ society Lesbia showed 
during the fortnight that succeeded the 
ball. She had always received the at- 
tentions of the family graciously, but 
now she appeared to have no interest in 
any engagement in which they were not 
included. 

“Can you understand it, John?” 
Bride asked one evening when she 
caught her brother alone at the end of 
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a day on which she had martyrized her- 
self by acting chaperone to Lesbia on 
a water party to Richmond with the 
Pelhams. “Can you understand the 
new attitude of affairs between Babette 
and Captain Pelham? She has aban- 
doned all her former flirtations, and 
keeps close to the Pelhams wherever we 
go; and just as she is become more satis- 
factory, when the mother and sisters 
can hardly speak of her without tears of 
admiration and happiness in their eyes, 
the young man himself appears to be 
drawing back. Lady Pelham has been 
talking to me all the way home as if it 
were a settled thing; and yet I ob- 
served that though Captain Pelham 
walked by Lesbia’s side, and went in the 
same boat, he hardly spoke a word to 
her; and when one of his sisters called 
on him to perform some little service, 
he gave her a look that was absolutely 
savage. It surely cannot be that her 
inclination has outrun his! It would 
never do to have our poor little beauty 
throwing herself at any man’s head. [ 
had rather a thousand times that she 
married Connor Daly.” 

“You may set your mind at ease, I 
think I can give you a satisfactory ex- 
planation of any strangeness there may 
have been in Marmaduke’s manner to- 
day. He was in an awkward position. 
I can hardly imagine anything more un- 
comfortable than passing a day in com- 
pany with a young lady to whom one 
has pledged oneself to make an offer at 
a specified time that is not just then.” 

“What do you mean? Has Captain 
Pelham been talking to you?” 

“ He joined me last night when I was 
leaving the House, after hearing Smith 
O'Brien speak, and late as it was, kept 
me pacing up and down before this door 
above an hour talking of his plans and 
hopes about Lesbia.” 

“Indeed ! Were you satisfied ? What 
did he say 2” 

“Talking is not his forte, as you 
know. The conference lasted an hour 
certainly ; but I fear the impression left 
on my mind at the end as to what had 
been actually said was something hazy. 
I gathered, however, that his regiment 
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is ordered immediately to Ireland ; that 
his father wishes him to sell out, not to 
interrupt his courtship of Lesbia, but 
will sanction his remaining in the army 
till all prospect of disturbance is over, 
if he can bring his affairs in that 
quaiter to a conclusion at once. The 
mother and sisters are not to know 
anything of the destination of the regi- 
ment at present, lest they should insist 
too strenuously on the selling out. He 
himself has what appears to me a singu- 
larly exaggerated idea of Lesbia’s good 
sense, and is willing to leave the decision 
of his future course in her hands if she 
accepts him.” 

** But his feelings! Did it strike you, 
from what he said, that he was properly 
in love with her?” 

“On that point I decline to give an 
opinion. His admiration of her good 
sense implies a considerable amount of 
infatuation ; yet, on the other hand, he 
questioned me so anxiously on the like- 
lihood of her having another attachment 
that I half suspected he was searching 
about for an excuse for not offering 
himself. Lesbia will find out what he 
means by a happy instinct, I trust. 
Such intricacies are beyond me.” 

“T wonder why he did not speak to 
her to-day.” 

“ He is coming here to morrow morn- 
ing ; I begged for the delay. I want to 
prepare the child—to warn her not to be 
hurried into a decision because people 
are expecting it of her.” 

“But if the decision is a wise one, 
why should not the expectations of older 
heads have due weight? I suspect, that 
some of the happiest marriages are settled 
so. I hope I am not very worldly- 
minded, but when I think of the tran- 
quil sife life that being taken into such 
a worthy family as the Pelhams will se- 
cure to Lesbia, and compare it with the 
agitation and risk that an attachment to 
such a man as Connor Daly would in- 
evitably bring, I can’t help feeling that 
a little gentle persuasion may be allow- 
able.” 

“How much you women think of 
safety, as if mere freedom from emotion 
were the great boon to be asked of life ! 
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—secure eating and drinking, and sleep- 
ing and dressing, a life of unbroken rou- 
tine! Is that such a desirable fate in 
your eyes that you would force it on 
your friends?” 

Bride came close, and put her hands 
on his shoulders. “It’s very cowardly, 
I acknowledge ; but women don’t reach 
my age without having suffered enough 
from excess of emotion to have learned 
to sum up nearly all that is desirable as 
to earthly feelings in the words ‘ rest 
and peace.’ I suppose that is why the 
blessed invitation, ‘ Come unto Me, and I 
will give you rest,’ sounds more inviting 
to women than to most men.” 

“IT don’t know about that. The rest 
of full satisfaction is a very different 
thing, remember, from the rest of ac- 
quiescence in mediocrity.” 

‘*T believe my wishes for Lesbia are 
faithless. Yet I think there must be 
some other ground for the difference 
of our opinions on this matter. I think 
you are a little perversely prejudiced 
against Captain Pelham. He is by no 
means such a fool as you are fond of 
making him out to be.” 

“ Perhaps I am prejudiced.” 

* Don’t be angry with me for asking, 
but did you not suspect at one time that 
he was in love with Ellen Daly?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ You despise him for transferring his 
affections from her to Lesbia.” 

**Not at all. I should only be too 
glad if I were certain that the transfer 
were genuine. I suppose some instinct 
enables one to divine what is in another 
person’s mind when one has a strong 
feeling in common. Last night Captain 
Pelham sat next me in the Speaker's Gal- 
lery while the debate on the Treason- 
Felony Bill for Ireland was going on. 
He is not much given to politics, 
and I was disposed to wonder at 
the absorbed attention he gave to the 
speeches, till the fierce look in his eyes 
when the advocates for extreme mea- 
sures were on their feet made me under- 
stand that the writers of insurrectionary 
poems, whom the supporters of the bill 
were proposing to treat like felons, were 
to him all represented by the person of 
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D’Arey O'Donnell ; that it was the man 
who had stolen away Ellen Daly’s heart 
whom he hoped that night’s work would 
render liable to transportation for life in 
punishment for chance words.” 

“ And you, John—you were not read- 
ing your own feelings in his?” 

“Well, no. I think I may say cer- 
tainly not. I have no doubt I am just 
as jealous and revengeful as he is, but 
it would be a poor result of all one’s 
struggles if at my age one could not see 
anything beyond the gratification of 
one’s own feelings in a question of na- 
tional interest, or if one had not got 
further than the savage instinct of want- 
ing to secure a woman’s affections by 
knocking one’s rivals right and left out 
of the way.” 

“ But you think Captain Pelham cap- 
able of cherishing such feelings while 
he is professing an attachment to poor 
little Lesbia ?” 

“ Not of cherishing them, but of carry- 
ing them alive in his heart without 
knowing they are there. Lesbia has been 
thrown in his way, and he is allowing 
himself to be influenced, as you would 
have her be, by other people’s expecta- 
tions of him ; that is why I wish to warn 
her.” 

“ T will not say another word against 
it; but don’t speak this evening. Let 
her have a good night’s rest after her 
fatiguing day. That is her step in the 
passage. Let us be talking of last night’s 
debate when she comes in. So you were 
in the House, were you, John, when 
Mr. Smith O'Brien openly advocated 
insurrection in Ireland ?” 

“Yes, and I hear yet the yells and 
hootings that greeted his wild words. If 
his were a possible enterprise—if by some 
strange chance it were to succeed, and 
the revolution in Ireland were to be- 
come an established fact inaugurating 2 
new order of things—I can imagine 
some future historian of revolutions 
taking pleasure in describing the mo- 
ment when he stood up, with hardly a 
sympathiser near him, to face the indig- 
nation and ridicule of the entire House, 
while he quietly and slowly expressed 
his belief in the right of Irishmen to 
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fight for liberty, to live on their own 
soil, and to possess themselves of arms 
at a moment when their rulers told them 
they were prepared to crush expression 
of opinion, not by argument, but by 
force.” 

“T do believe you were a sympathising 
listener.” 

“No, I am not a believer in revolu- 
tions, and this will not be one. The pre- 
sent government is strong enough, and 
wise enough not to let it grow to heroic 
dimensions, and Smith O’Brien will 
lose his chance of being a hero, except 
to the very few people who can reve- 
rence high purposes when possibilities 
of accomplishment are wanting.” 

“But has the bill passed that will 
make the foolish rhapsodies of foolish 
young men like Connor Daly and 
D’Arcy O'Donnell matter for transporta- 
tion for life ?” 

“Tf fools fling fire about, and we find 
sensible people’s houses in danger of 
catching, their amusement must be 
stopped.” 

“ Hush ; don’t say anything to awaken 
Lesbia’s interest in the fire- flingers.” 

There was a pause in the talk when 
Lesbia, who had entered the room a few 
minutes before, approached the window 
recess, and John made it awkward by 
observing in rather a forced tone that he 
and Bride were discussing Mr. O’Brien’s 
speech. 

“ Oh, they have come back to London 
from Paris, then,” Lesbia exclaimed, and 
coloured scarlet at the end of her speecb- 
Bride was preparing to ask whom she 
meant by they, when John broke up the 
conference. “I am going down stairs 
to write letters,” he said. “You had 
better read the debate aloud to Lesbia, 
it will interest you both.” 

“Yes, dear Bride, do begin at once,” 
Lesbia acquiesced eagerly. ‘“ Let us sit 
here in the window recess, and I shall 
be listening to your reading even if [ 
do seem to be looking out of the 
window.” 

Bride grew absorbed in the debate 
as she read; but Lesbia heard very 
little, and understood less. Bride might 
have spared her precautions to save 
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her little sister from hearing news at 
the end of the day, for Lesbia was not 
ouly well aware of Captain Pelham’s 
intentions, but she had already, in 
the solitude of her own room, without 
consulting any one, taken measures to 
prevent his carrying them’ into exe- 
cution. She had written him a letter, 
and was now busy asking herself what 
John and Bride would think of such a 
monstrous proceeding as refusing a man 
before he had asked her. It had all 
come of some too affectionate demon- 
strations from Lady Pelham while she 
and Lesbia had been pacing the avenue 
together before Ham House, and from a 
significant word that Marmaduke had 
let fall when he wished her good night. 
When she was shut up alone in her 
own room a full consciousness of the 
seriousness of the crisis she had brought 
upon herself seized her, and she was 
overwhelmed with shame and confusion. 
She had been anticipating this result of her 
own conduct, but now that it was close at 
hand it assumed a very different aspect 
from that it had worn far off. She did 
not know now whether she reproached 
herself most bitterly for her conduct to 
the Pelham family in encouraging them 
to waste hopes and build projects on 
her, which she had all along meant to 
disappoint, or whether she was most 
self-humiliated for having drawn on her 
own head the slight of an insincere 
wooing. “She might not be worthy of 
so much love as Ellen Daly, on whom 
it seemed so much was bestowed,” she 
said to herself; “ but surely she was 
worth something more than to be mar- 
ried just for her money ; no one caring 
for herself, or troubling themselves in 
the least to consider whether she should 
be happy or unhappy in the bonds that 
must be burdensome if love had had 
nothing to do with the binding of them, 
Surely there must be something better 
in store for her than that. Bride seemed 
to think Captain Pelham’s sort of love 
good enough for her; but then Bride 
was blind, and did not know anything 
about love. But it was unjust to reflect 
on other people. She knew she had 
brought the insincere courtship on her- 
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self ; and now that her eyes were open 
to the shame of it, there was only one 
thing to be done—to draw back as far 
as possible now, and spare herself and 
her pretended lover the last step in 
the farce that would be mortification to 
them both. 

She sprang from her seat with the 
resolute expression on her face that came 
there sometimes, and caused people to 
remark that after all there was a likeness 
between the sisters, and seating herself 
at her writing table she wrote rapidly. 

“ Please don’t come to see me to-mor- 
row, as you said you would.. You will 
think it very strange of me to say before 
you have spoken, that whatever you 
were going to ask me would be of no use ; 
but I want us to remain good friends, and 
I think we can be so better if you don’t 
come to me to-morrow. Try to get your 
mother and sisters to forgive me for not 
seeing them again before we leave Lon- 
don. I am going to ask John to take me 
back to Castle Daly next week. The sight 
of the hawthorn in flower in the Peter- 
sham fields to day has inspired me with a 
longing for the country and a determina- 
tion not to waste any more spring days 
intown. WhenI come back next winter 
we will talk about Connemara just as we 
used to do, and I shall still be your little 
friend whom you taught to ride.—Lespia 
Maynarp.” 

She folded and directed her note with- 
out reading it over, and then ran down 
stairs and confided it to James Morris, 
the Dalys’ former servant, whom she had 
adopted into great favour and brought 
with her to England, and on whose des- 
patch and tact in any matter that specially 
concerned herself she could always rely. 

While Bride read aloud she watched 
him cross the square, and then awaited 
the result with misgivings gradually 
strengthening. Had she taken a very 
monstrous, out-of-the-way,step? Would 
Bride consider that it disgraced her for 
ever? What would she have thought of 
it herself in the old days when she used 
to sit at her attic window looking over 
Aunt Joseph’s little oyster-paved back 
garden, when the possibility of a baronet’s 
son making her an offer would have 
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seemed so very remote and so glorious, 
Was that James Morris crossing the 
square again? How could Bride expect 
her to be interested in all that confused 
tiresome stuff about liberty of the press, 
and laws of libel and treason-felony when 
such very much more important ques- 
tions were pending. 

“* How clear and pointed,” Bride ex- 
claimed’; “thisspeech of Sir Robert Peel’s 
would be deeply interesting even if we 
had no friends whom the purposed law 
is likely to affect. Do you think you 
have followed his argument, Lesbia? or 
would you like to go through it again 1” 

Lesbia turned round in dread of an 
explanation which Bride would expect 
her at least to try to understand, and was 
relieved by the sound of a ring at the 
servants’ bell. 

“ Yes, dear ; I think it is quite clear 
all that about treason and felony being 
exactly the same thing in Ireland. | 
quite understand, but James Morris has 
just come in with a note for me, and [ 
think if you don’t object I will go and 
see what it is and be back in a few 
minutes.” 

Bride finished the debate to herself, 
and then as the light failed rang for tea 
and candles, and took upa book. “Do 
you know where Miss Lesbia is?” she 
asked of the servant who answered the 
bell. “ Will you tell her I am waiting tea 
for her ?” 

“ Miss Maynard is in the study with 
Mr. Thornley ; she went there half-an 
hour ago with a note that came for her, 
and said she did not wish to be dis- 
turbed,” was the answer. 

“Then you had better carry the tea 
down again,” Bride said quietly, but 
she did not resume her book when the 
door closed. She sat with her hands 
clasped on its open pages and her 
head bowed down, feeling much as if 
a wave of bitter water had flowed over 
her. Why, if confidence was to be given 
—if an important decision affecting the 
child’s life was to be discussed— must 
she be left out? She had been tenderer 
over Lesbia than ever John was, why 
did the little sister find him so much 
easier to talk to than herself? Was any 
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fault in herself the cause, or was it that 
eecret bond of a common liking, drawing 
them together and leaving her out, which 
was always showing itself to the peril of 
her peace? Bride had time to put the 
temptation to self-pity and bitterness 
quite away, and school herself to receive 
cordiaily whatever intelligence might 
be given before any interruption broke 
upon herréverte, for itwas quite late in the 
evening when John and Lesbia entered 
the drawing-room together. Lesbia’s 
eye- lids were swollen with tears, but her 
lips were tremulous with little joyful 
smiles that broke out every minute as she 
hung over Bride wishing her good night 
and overwhelming her with apologies 
for her desertion and playful caresses, 
that coming just then the elder sister, 
in spite of all her good resolutions, found 
a little trying. When she had left the 
room John took to pacing up and down 
before the windows, a sure sign that some- 
thing was weighing on his mind. “ Come 
and walk with me, Bride,” he said at last, 
“] have something to tell you.” 

“T had rather hear it sitting, thank 
you,” Bride said, a little drily. Le 
came and leaned over her chair. 

“But why? You used to say we 
never settled any question satisfactorily 
unless we discussed it quarter-deck 
fashion—arm-in-arm.” 

“That was when questions were dis- 
cussed between us. When I have only 
to hear what is already decided I had 
rather sit.” 

“Bride, you have a right to com- 
plain. I must begin by asking you 
to forgive me. Lesbia and I have 
settled a matter to-night without even 
recollecting that your wishes might point 
a different way from ours. We are self- 
ish wretches, and it is very hard on 
you, forgive us.” 

“No, no! forgive my moment's ill- 
temper. You were quite right to con- 
clude without asking that [ shall be 
content with whatever pleases you and 
Lesbia. Tell me the decision you 
arrived at. I promise not to raise 
objections if I can possibly help it.” 

“TI have agreed (at Lesbia’s earnest 
request) to give up this house, and go 


back to Connemara as soon as you and 
she can be ready for the move.” 

“You forget who is coming to- 
morrow, and on what errand. This 
sudden wish to leave London looks like 
pique. To-morrow’s explanation with 
Captain Pelham will bring a change of 
plans, you will see.” 

“On the contrary, it is Marmaduke 
Pelham’s proposal that drives Lesbia 
from London. I could not make out all 
the details of her story, she was at 
times so very tearful ; but the poor dear 
little thing blames herself bitterly for 
having misled the Pelhams. It seems 
that Marmaduke did make his intention 
plain to-day ; and to save him the pain 
of a formal refusal, she bravely sent him 
a note this evening to forbid the call 
to-morrow. She brought me his answer. 
She wishes you to see it also; here 
it is.” 

Bride took a sheet of note paper on 
which a few lines had been hastily 
scrawled and read :— 

“A thousand thanks for yours. I 
was a fool and an ass for letting my 
sisters talk me into misunderstanding 
you for a moment. Forgive my pre- 
sumption, and believe always in my 
high esteem and regard.—M. P.” 

“A better note than I should have 
expected him to write under the cir- 
cumstances. Of course this ends every 
expectation in that quarter, and I must 
give up my dream of seeing Lesbia 
installed at Abbots Thornley. Poor 
Lady Pelham, she and I shall always 
agree in thinking that it would have 
been a good thing ; but, John, I can- 
not see the connection between this 
refusal and your determination to set 
off in hot haste to Ireland.” 

“Don’t you? In Lesbia’s opinion 
and mine it is the only way out of our 
difficulty.” 

“ But, my dear John, there is no 
difficulty. Why should we all run 
away from Londor because Lesbia has 
had an offer? It will be the most 
ridiculous proceeding in the world, and 
will provoke everybody to talk about 
us,” 


“Will it? Well, I am sorry you 
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think so, but I have promised Lesbia, 
and I really can’t take back my word.” 

“You are a judicious guardian, truly. 
I don’t wish to be ill-natured, John, but 
I must say just this. You had better 
consider well, for whatever comes of 
this hasty movement, the responsibility 
will be yours.” 

“As far as one ever is responsible 
for remote results, I am ready to take 
it. This evening’s resolution may seem 
sudden to you, but I have long been 
tending towards it, and so, I find, has 
Lesbia. There would be consequences 
from our staying away as well as from 
our going, and I believe I am right in 
following the feeling that prompts me 
to dread those most of all.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“Yes, bring them to me to the bed- 
side, and let me hold them in my hand. 
I did not think I should live to see 
either again, tokens of how old the 
summer has grown, which I hardly 
thought to see begin. I expected to 


go so long before this that each pretty 
thing the season brings seems a special 


indulgence to me that I must make 
much of.” 

It was a warm July day, towards the 
end of the month, and Ellen had just 
entered Anne 0’Flaherty’s sick-room, 
carrying in her hand a purple and 
orange potato flower and a full ear of 
barley in its first stage of changing 
from green to pale yellow. She came 
to her cousin’s bedside, and put the 
stalks between the wasted fingers that 
lay almost powerless upon the counter- 
pane, and stooped to kiss the face where 
all the remaining life seemed to be con- 
centrated, looking eagerly and lovingly 
still out of her hollow, glittering eyes. 

“T gathered the barley ear from that 
field of Farmer Joice’s on the hillside 
you persuaded him to break up for 
tillage two years ago, and the potato 
flower is from widow O’Reilly’s garden 
in the hollow. Her plot looks well; 
there is no sign of the blight there yet, 
and the corn is whitening already.” 

The words were spoken plainly and 
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meaningly, and an anxious look stole 
into Anne’s eyes. Great care had been 
taken to keep disturbing tidings from 
the sick-room,where now for many weeks 
she had been lying patiently waiting 
for the end ; but her nurses had not been 
able to shut out acertain uneasy expec- 
tation of what might be expected to 
follow the gathering of the harvest from 
penetrating even to her. By many 
people in Ireland that year the first 
golden grain was looked for as a signal 
of preparation for a reaping that would 
not end in the piling of peaceful corn 
sheaves, and in gathering food for the 
year ; and in spite of all precautions to 
hide it from her, Anne knew this well. 

“Does Farmer Joice think we shall 
have an early harvest ?’ she asked again. 

“We can hardly tell yet,” Ellen said 
soothingly. ‘And meanwhile here is a 
bright warm day, and you are easier; 
and there was a letter from Connor last 
night, speaking of coming home soon, 
and Widow O’Reilly has dug up a dish 
of potatoes from a bed she sowed with 
the new seed you got from America, and 
they look so well she is crying for joy 
over them.” 

Anne’s face brightened. ‘* You do 
well to keep me looking at the little 
daily events close at hand. What have 
Ito do with anything further off? Each 
day that finds and leaves me here is an 
unexpected gift.” 

“You can feel it so?” Ellen asked - 
wistfully. “In spite of all the pain and 
weariness, you are not in a hurry to 
have done with us and our troubles ?” 

“‘T don’t think I ever shall have done 
with them,” Anne said, smiling. “I 
don’t suppose it will make so much dif- 
ference to me as to you, when the 
veil between me and the unseen world 
is quite withdrawn. I have come so 
near I can almost feel and see the air 
and light from the other side streaming 
through, and whatever glorious new con- 
ditions the being there may bring, I 
can’t believe that less love or care, for 
those I leave behind will be any part of 
the result.” 

“ But we shall cease to have proofs of 
the love and care.” 
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« And so Iam quite content to be left 
on the threshold during these long 
waiting weeks, ‘ waiting for the harvest’ ; 
it may bring peace and plenty in spite 
of all our fears, and by the time I have 
passed out-of sight and hearing, you may 
not want my sick-bed to sit beside.” 

“T shall always want it.” 

“Poor child! It’s you that I’m sorry 
for. Rest is coming to me, and the 
burden of all will fall on your shoulders. 
You understand what I mean, don’t 

ou ?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“ That you will have to take my place 
here, altogether ”"— 

“Oh! Anne ; but Connor.” 

“Connor knows; he has chosen his 
part. I could not trust the lives and 
interests of my people to him in his 
present frame of mind. Whatever the 
next two or three months may bring— 
wherever he may be when they are over 
—I am afraid he will have unfitted 
himself for ever doing any useful work 
in Ireland again.” 

“ Anne, I believe Iam at heart almost 
as great a rebel as Connor. I can’t bear 
that he should be disinherited for doing 
what, if I had been his brother instead 
of his sister, I should probably have 
taken part in. 

“Tt is a trust, not a possession, I leave 
with you, dear, and I always meant to 
take the one of you most fitted for it. 
You must let me rejoice that I can put it 
confidently into your hands—that you 
have not cut yourself off from following 
me. There was a sorrowful time last 
spring when I feared you would so cut 
yourself off, and leave me no free person 
of my own blood to whom I could give 
up my work.” 

“You mean the time when Cousin 
D’Arcy stayed with us. I did no‘ believe 
you knew what was passing among us, 
or that if I had consented to what he 
wished it would have made you un- 
happy. Why did not you warn me ?” 

“I did not want to influence you un- 
duly. I remembered that I had been 
young myself, and how in those days 
tones of voice like his and looks like 
his affected me. Now that it is all over 
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T should like to know why you sent him 
away, and how you escaped his influ- 
ence at the time. I thought it was all 
over with you, and that my poor Good 
People’s Hollow people had lost you 
quite, for I could not have given them 
the wife of a rebel leader for their mis- 
tress.” 

“T should like to tell you all since 
you have divined so much ; and per- 
haps you will be able to help me to 
understand myself better than I do 
now. You know that mamma and 
Pelham took to D’Arey at once when 
he came to stay with us at Eagle’s Edge 
after his visit to you. They felt as 1 did 
—that it was almost like having papa 
again in the house. But though he 
fascinated us all, it wasonly to me that 
he opened out on the subject he really 
came for. At first his enthusiasm took 
as great a hold on me as it has done on 
Connor ; and when he talked about his 
hopes and plans I was dazzled, and could 
not help believing in them and giving 
him the fullest sympathy. But later, 
when he began to say words to me 
about the new strength my sympathy 
gave, and what I might be to him and 
the cause if I could love him, I was 
startled and distressed. I thought I 
ought to feel honoured and happy, and 
I hated myself sometimes for shrinking 
back, calling myself half-hearted, and 
incapable of giving the devotion to a 
cause or a person that more unselfish 
women were giving. I had almost worked 
myself up to believe that my whole heart 
was with the cause and with him when 
that troubled time came of Pelham’s 
quarrel with Darby O’Roone and the 
duel. I did not blame either Pelham or 
D’Arcy for the part they took, but I 
found that my thoughts flew off at once 
to another friend of Pelham’s, whose in- 
fluence, if he had been near, would have 
been very differently exercised. D’Arcy 
had to leave Connemara early in the next 
day, and I had promised to give him 
an answer before he left. We spent 
the last day here. You were very un- 
well, and I passed the greater part of that 
night by your bedside. Once, in open- 
ing a drawer to find something you 
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wanted, I caught sight of a letter from 
Bride Thornley, which some months 
before you had taken from me lest I 
should make myself unhappy by read- 
ing it again. I was seized with a great 
desire to read it and when you were 
asleep, I took it, to the hearth-rug, and 
spelt it out by fire-light just as I had done 
on the evening I received it. I don’t know 
whatitdid to me, but as I read the words, 
every one of which I remembered per- 
fectly, I felt as if scales fell from my eyes, 
and I understood myself and what I 
really .cared for at last. I discovered 
that a very different image from D’Arcy’s 
had come into my heart and become i:n- 
pressed on all my thoughts; that it 
was quite another sort of approval than 
his I really coveted. When I was a 
child, I never could be content unless 
mamma was satisfied with me. Even 
when I had your good word and papa’s, 
hers seemed to be the only praise worth 
struggling for because it was so de- 
liberately and calmly given.” 

“ Ah! I see it is the strong English 
sense and high standard of duty you 
turn to and trust beyond the warm 
Irish impulse after all.” 

“‘T have not vexed you, Anne?” 

“No, darling, no, for it is that I've 
come round to prefer myself and trust in 
to help you to carry out all the plans I 
have failed to perfect, and to correct all 
my mistakes here.” 

““] shall have the help in one way, 
but Anne you must not expect more 
than can really be. Last summer, on 
the bridge out there, I made my de- 
cision for life and I know quite well 
that he will never ask me to alter it. I 
spoke too angrily and vehemently fur 
anything further ever to be said.” 

“Well, dear, it may be so, I agree 
with you, that John Thornley is not a 
man to get over a repulse easily, but I 
suppose you often meet now that he and 
his sisters have come back to live at 
Castle Daly.” 

“Not often. Miss Thornley, who 
used to come to Eagle’s Edge some- 
times, left the castle three weeks ago 
to stay with some friend in England, 
and the other two have not time, or 


perhaps inclination, to pay visits to us. 
We meet at the schools and the public 
kitchens, and sometimes in the cabins, 
and Lesbia makes a great fuss over me ; 
but, indeed, Anne, whatever coldness 
there is, is not my fault. I wonder at my- 
self sometimes for being able to talk and 
consult with Mr. Thoroley as freely as if 
last summer had never been, and he is, 
with me, just like anybody else, except 
that I know there is nothing that I can 
suggest or ask that will not be con- 
trived and brought about with him there. 
I think Pelham is the one that keeps 
up the distance between us. He can't 
forget that Darby O'Roone goes about 
accusing him everywhere of having 
forced a duel upon him for the ex- 
press purpose of currying favour with the 
heiress ; and the accusation is so galling 
to Pelham that he can’t do enough to 
show he does not expect any gratitude 
for his championship. He sometimes 
makes himself look so wooden and 
dignified when Lesbia is talking to 
him, and looking up with just the 
coaxing expression in her eyes we 
used to admire at Whiteclitfe, that 
I should be dreadfully sorry for her if I 
did not see that she and her brother are 
so happy together, that I hardly think 
she can care much for anything else.” 

“ And the elder sister has left Castle 
Daly ; that accounts for my not having 
seen her fur so long.” 

“You were very ill the week before 
she left, and Dr. Lynch would not hear 
of her coming to say good-bye.” 

“It would have been the last good- 
bye. I must not expect many more— 
perhaps not another such day of ease 
as this ; it is a breathing time given me 
to say last words, and make up last 
accounts, I wish I could bring all my 
friends round to shake hands and say 
good-bye to-day.” 

“I wish Connor were here.” 

“ Poor fellow ! he has not seen me for 
so long my wasted face would be a shock 
to him; but if the Thornleys call 1 
should like them to be brought in here. 
I might not be able to say much, but L 
should look into their faces once again 
and shake hands.” 
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Anne’s strength lad ebbed again, and 
was so small, when in the hot after- 
noon horses’ hoofs were heard crossing 
the bridge that Ellen came to the bed- 
side to persuade her against receiving 
visitors that day, but Anne was reso- 
lute: “ Just for a moment,” she pleaded, 
“T may not have another chance ; bring 
little Lesbia in, too. I want to have a 
vision of both their faces to carry away 
with me. I should like to strengthen 
the links between myself and them by 
just a word or two more.” 

Ellen ran down stairs to bring the 
guests to Anne’s room, and met Juhin and 
Lesbia mounting the steps of the house. 

“Ts this change they speak of better 
or worse ?” John asked, anxiously 

It was the first time he and Ellen had 
met at the Hollow since last summer ; 
but both were too full of thoughts of 
Anne for embarrassing recollections. 

“Tt is freedom from pain for the 
present, possibly for a week or so, Dr. 
Lynch thinks,” Ellen answered, “and 
she has set her heart on making use of 
the time to see her friends. Don't be 
afraid, Babette, her face is very pale and 
thin, but there is no expression of pain 
on it now, and she talks and smiles to- 
day quite like her old self.” 

So John thought when he entered 
the room and found Anne half-sitting up 
in bed, with both hands outstretched 
towards him, and the eager light of 
welcome on her face with which she 
was wont to receive favoured guests. 

“Tam glad it is once more,” she said, 
“one more ‘kindly welcome’ to Good 
People’s Hollow from me to you. Set it 
against other things in your thoughts 
of the place ; and now take a seat by 
me, for I have something particular to 
say to you.” 

If John hoped from the significance 
with which the kindly welcome had 
been spoken that what was coming 
would have reference to his own concerns 
he was mistaken, Ellen and Lesbia 
withdrew to the window, out uf hearing 
of Anne’s low tones ; but the confidences 
slowly breathed out referred only to her 
wishes about her funeral There must 
be a wake, of course, and people would 
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flock from all parts of the neighbour- 
hood ; and Anne feared, if it should oc- 
cur about harvest time, while this uneasy 
expectation of disturbance lasted, that 
the assembling of somany people together 
might be made a pretext for violence by 
one side or the other. “TI trust to you 
and to Pelham to watch,” she said, “ if 
any of my people were to get into 
trouble while I was lying here dead, I 
think it would disturb me so that 
I must get up out of my coffin and 
come back. If they will not listen to 
any one else, you must bring Ellen to 
speak to them, and tell them to go home 
peaceably for the luve of God and me. 
They will understand and obey her. You 
are thinking that after a life-time of 
working among them I ought to have 
brought them to a better state than to 
need such appeals, and I don’t say it is 
not so; but I have governed them to 
the best of my knowledge, and at least 
their hearts are warm towards each 
other, and reverent towards God ; and 
there are places, perhaps, where so 
much as that can’t be said of the lowest 
people.” 

Murdoch Malachy had taken Mr. 
Thornley’s and Lesbia’s horses round to 
the stables, and while they were being 
brought back Ellen and John and Lesbia 
walked in the garden at the back of the 
house, avoiding the bridge by tacit con- 
sent. John could speak of no one but 
Anne. Her few last words had touched 
him deeply. “It is very uncommon,” he 
said, “to meet with a woman in whom 
care for the general good is so strong, 
that to the last it overpowers all per- 
sonal feeling, and keeps the mind on 
the alert, foreseeing for others to the 
very verge of life. She is a born queen.” 

“ Yes,” Ellen said, “ suffering as she 
is, she would like to stay to help us 
through the dark times that are com- 
ing after the harvest. She said just 
now she was willing to wait here till 
the storm burst, and I think I feel 
more grateful to her for that, than 
for all the help she has given me in 
her life. It has been a habit with me 
ever since I can remember to fly to 
Anne whenever there was trouble 
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hanging over Connor. To fear for him, 
with her away, would be more than I 
could bear.” 

“Could not you persuade him, by 
an appeal to his affection for her 
and you, to keep out of trouble in 
this crisis, and spare a pang to her last 
days? I fear he has done much to com- 
mit himself ; still, if he would go abroad, 
or visit your uocle Pelham in England 
till the next month is over all might be 
well. I had letters this morning which 
determined me to speak of this to-day. 
He would listen to you, perhaps, and to 
her speaking from her death-bed, when 
no other remonstrance would take effect.” 

Elien’s face flushed as she answered 
quickly, “Could you, if you were in 
Connor's place, listen to any appeal, from 
a dying bed even, that called on you to 
desert your friends in the moment of 
danger ; to go back from all your pro- 
fessions because the time had come when 
it cost you something to act on them? 
Have I a right !—has even Anne a 
right ?—to ask him to be a coward and 
atraitor? I had rather break my heart 


over him in prison, or in his grave.” 


“T look on Connor rather as a victim 
than as a responsible partizan,” John 
answered quietly. “He has been led, 
through the vehemence of his friend- 
ships, to take part in measures he has 
not sufficient experience to judge sunely. 
I want to save him from suffering the 
full, dire consequences of his friends’ 
mistakes. Since it is now plain to all 
competent judges that the talked -of 
rising will simply be an act of madness 
in all who take part in it, I can’t 
imagine why you should shrink from 
persuading him not to fulfil such 
Herod’s vows.” 

“The madness is not so plain to him 
or to me. If I thought I could 
persuade Connor to keep out of dan- 
ger when the rest of them are in it, 
I might perhaps be tempted to try. It 
would save us—ah, you don’t know 
what agony, to know that he was 
safe, hiding under Uncle Pelham’s wing 
while things were happening in Ireland ; 
but I don’t know that we should gain 
much in reality. When it was all over, 


when his friends had perhaps triumphed, 
or more likely been crushed, it would 
not be Connor Daly who would come 
back to us from the safe hiding-place ; 
we should never see anything more of 
him with the warm heart and high 
spirit : for all there would be left of 
him, I think he might as well have 
made his grave with his friends, or 
been sent among felons across the sea, 
as Mr. Mitchell is going now.” 

John observed the glow that came 
into Ellen’s fair cheek as she spoke, and 
the light in her eyes, and put down the 
strong emotion she evineed to a wrong 
cause. * Yes,” he said to himself, “it 
is plain enough where her heart is ; 
uothing but love could so twist her 
vision as to make her see those men in 
a heroic light, and almost glory in the 
thought of her brother falling a sacrifice 
to his fidelity to them. Poor child! 
there is a terrible awakening before her, 
a long dreary heartache. How can I 
help her? How shall I te able to stand 
by and see her suffer with all that power 
of suffering she has, for another man’s 
sake ?” 

“One moment more,” he said aloud 
to Ellen ; for just then Murdock’s voice, 
calling a gossoon to run round to the 
back of the house and tell the lady and 
gentleman that their horses were dead 
bate wid the fatigue of standing still 
waiting so long—‘“‘One moment! If 
you can’t interfere, and think Connor 
must be left to his fate now, at least 
let us do what we can to save Pelham 
from being implicated, and to keep the 
knowledge of his danger from your 
mother as long as possible. Have you 
any reason to expect a visit from Con- 
nor at this time ?” 

“Yes; he said in his last letter that 
we might see him soon.” 

“That is what I feared, and what 
you must do all you can to prevent. I 
have reason to know that measures are 
being taken to oblige the disaffected 
club-leaders to declare themselves 
sooner than they intended. They will 
not be allowed to wait till after the 
harvest. In another day or two they 
will either be arrested or have fled, or 
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they will be defending themselves in 
arms. Already they are aware of this, 
and the chief members of the Dublin 
clubs are dispersing about the country 
to sound the disposition of the people 
and prepare for a rising. Don’t let 
Connor come here. In a few hours this 
district will be proclaimed, and power 
placed in the hands of magistrates—of 
whom, remember, O’Roone is one—to 
arrest suspected rebels. Connor will be 
watched from the moment he enters the 
neighbourhood. Keep him in Dublin, 
where he may escape notice among others 
more important. There is, I think, a 
good hope that the crisis may pass over 
with the arrest and punishment of a few 
conspicuous offenders, and that there 
will be no popular rising at all.” 

“You think, after all that has been 
said and written, the people will not 
fight—that they will give up their 
leaders? Oh! no; I cannot believe it.” 

The mingled incredulity and disap- 
pointment in the tone provoked a smile 
from John Thornley. 

“You are a true lrishwoman,” he said ; 
“ you can’t disabuse yourself of the idea 


that some good is to be got by fighting, 
whatever the odds may be. Yet 1 think 
your reason will tell you that the peace- 
ful solution is the best chance of escape 
from ruin your friends have.” 

** For Connor, yes ; and indeed I don’t 


want the fighting to come. 
believe that so much 1 

“ Bluster !” 

“No, no; don’t say that—so much 
strong feeling and hope as have pos- 
sessed some will end in what would be 
to them such utter despair. But I will 
do all I can to keep Connor in Dublin 
for a week longer. Would that do?” 

“I quite believe it would—Connor, 
rr if possible your cousin, Mr. O’Don- 
nell.” 


I only can’t 
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“D'Arcy! But how would that be 
possible? He is one of the Jeaders,” 
Ellen answered, a little proudly. “If 
any one is to suffer for what has been 
written and attempted this year, I don’t 
believe he would choose to be left 
out.” 

“Tt would be a pity,” John answered 
gravely, “for a man of his powers to 
throw away all the chances of life at 
twenty-three on such a poor, ill-judged, 
ill-planned attempt as this will prove to 
be. I speak as a fellow literary man. 
Let him reserve himself for work he is 
fitted for. There are plenty of fools and 
ruffians to fling themselves on bayonets 
in a mad impulse of savage pugnacity ; 
he is made for something better than 
that.” 

“ For words instead of deeds? For 
inciting the ruffians to fling away their 
lives, and stealing off while they do it? 
Do you mean to call that better?” 

“ What I mean to say is, that I think, 
if I were he, with the prospect of hap- 
piness that appears to be before him, I 
should not throw away my chances on 
such a mad scheme as this; but Mur- 
dock is calling again—we must go.” 

“T will write to Connor to-night,’ 
Ellen said, holding out her hand. 
“Thank you for warning us. D'Arcy, 
too, will be grateful to you for your care 
for his fate, though he will not take a 
word of your advice. He has often heard 
of you from us.” 

A cloud passed over John’s face, and 
he withdrew his hand rather coldly from 
the cordial clasp Ellen would have given. 
The vision he conjured up of Ellen and 
D’Arcy discussing his character together 
was not pleasant, and he half regretted 
the generous impulse that led him to 
say words, at some cost of pain to him- 
self, that seemed likely to have so little 
result. 


To be continued. 





ROMAN DIGGINGS. 


TuatT the remains of ancient Rome, both 
in Rome and elsewhere, are to be found 
underground has been known for ages ; 
but it is only of late years that this piece 
of knowledge has been acted on in an 
intelligent way. For some centuries 
men dug, but they dug with hardly any 
other notion than that of finding statues ; 
it is said, I know not how truly, that the 
diggings which have brought so much 
to light on the Palatine itself were be- 
gun more with an eye to statues than to 
foundations. It is only comparatively 
lately that men fully took in that there 
lay under their feet something more pre- 
cious than statues, more precious than 
any particular object that the ancient 
city could afford, namely, the ancient 
city itself. The way in which the ground 
has risen, both in Rome and in other Ro- 
man cities, is one of the things which 
most strikes the traveller on a first visit. 
Wherever the foundations have not been 
dug out, the proportions of nearly every 
ancient building have been destroyed by 
the growth of the soil around its base- 
ment. Ido not pretend to go into the 
scientific aspect of the matter, but it is 
certain that, unless the beds of the rivers 
have risen also, ancient Rome, Trier, 
and Bath, must have stood in very dif- 
ferent relations to the Tiber, the Mosel, 
and the Avon, from those in which the 
modern cities stand now. The process 
would not seem to be universal. The 
one great Roman remain in Milan, that 
mighty range of the columns of St. 
Lawrence, which outdoes anything'of the 
kind in Rome itself, still keeps its fair 
proportions. The bases of the columns 
are not encroached on, and I saw no 
sign that they had been dug out, as so 
many have beenin Rome. But modern 
London—I mean of course the real 
London—stands on the ruins of several 
earlier cities; and at Bath the bases of 
the Norman piers of the old cathedral 
are to be seen several feet below the 
present floor of the church, while the 


Roman level is again several feet below 
them. At Trier, when the Porta Nigra 
was the church of Saint Simeon, its 
ancient proportions had been wholly 
lost, and even now, after a good deal of 
digging, they have not been wholly re- 
stored. At Ravenna, the first feeling in 
many of the buildings is how much they 
have lost by the shortening of the now 
baseless columns. This is specially felt 
in the greater, the orthodox,! baptistery, 
where a trap-door is lifted, and the bases 
may be seen below the present floor, 
showing what the real height of the build- 
ing ought to be. But at Ravenna it might 
be dangerous to think of digging. The 
result might be that columns and build- 
ings and everything else might again 
take to swimming, as they did in the days 
of Sidonius Apollinaris.? At Rome it 
self, those who, like myself, have known 
the city only since the greatest excava- 
tions were made, have some difficulty 
in thoroughly grasping the fact how 
short a time has passed since the Forum 
was the Campo Vaccino, since the column 
of Phocas was nameless, since the scene 
of the old life of the Roman Common- 
wealth was a field, differing from the 


1 At Ravenna this distinction is necessary. 
In the city where contending denominations 
of Christians first lived side by side, both pro- 
tected, both endowed, but neither dominant, 
there were necessarily two cathedral churches 


and two baptisteries. Of these, those which 
belonged to the religion of the sovereign, which 
was also the religion of the minority, are on 
a much smaller scale than those which be- 
longed to the Catholic majority. 

2 See the description of Ravenna given by 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. i. 8. ‘*Te Ra- 
venne feliciusexulantem, auribus Padanoculice 
perfossis, municipalium ranarum loquax turba 
eircumsilit ; in qua palude indesinenter, rerum 
omnium lege perversa, muri cadunt, aque 
stant: turres fluunt, naves sedent: egri 
deambulant, medici jacent: algent balnea, 
domicilia conflagrant : sitiunt vivi, natant 
sepulti: vigilant fures, dormiunt potestates: 
feenerantur clerici, Syri psallunt: negotiatures 
militant, milites negotiantur; student pile 
senes, alee juvenes, armis eunuchi, literis 
feederati.” 
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field which covers our own Silchester 
only in that the half-buried columns and 
arches still rose above its surface. Some- 
times indeed the process of half burial 
can hardly be regretted. The noble 
fragment of the forum of Nerva, the 
two graceful Corinthian columns—the 
well known colonnacce—with their rich 
entablatures clinging to what some say 
is a wall of legendary antiquity, have 
always struck me as having a charm in 
their present state which they would 
lose if their full proportions were brought 
to light. Half hidden as they are, they 
borrow from their partial hiding that 
effect of picturesque mystery to which 
a perfect classical building with all its 
stateliness and beauty of other kinds 
hardly ever attains. 

Of the diggings on the Palatine Hill 
carried on by Cavaliere Rosa every one 
has heard. It is much to be wished 
that the affected name by which they 
are commonly spoken of did not go so 
far as it certainly does to obscure their 
real importance. Every body who goes 
to Rome is, as a matter ef course, car- 
ried to see “‘the Palace of the Cesars.” 
The name has a grand sound, perhaps a 
little too rhythmical for plain prose or 
for every-day talk. Still, looking on 
what has been brought to light on the 
Palatine simply as the palace of the 
Cesars, the interest of those discoveries 
is great indeed. It brings one side of 
the history of Rome, one side of the 
greatness of Rome, strongly before us, 
when we see that a time came when 
the house of one man covered a greater 
space than had once been covered by 
Rome itself. And the greatness of Rome 
is perhaps still more strongly brought 
home to us, at all events the peculiar 
character of its history is, when we re- 
member, that that one man whose house 
covered the whole Palatine, and who 
sometimes deemed the Palatine too small 
for him, was in name, not an avowed 
sovereign, but simply the first magis- 
trate of the Roman Commonwealth. 
The wild freaks of Caius and Nero have 
vanished ; but we can still trace out the 
growth of that mighty fabric, as it swelled 
from the modest house of Augustus to 
the Septizonium of Severus. And we 
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remember that all this was raised before 
the Emperors had taken to themselves 
any of the outward forms of royalty— 
before Diocletian had brought in the 
diadem and other signs of eastern king- 
ship—before boastful inscriptions spoke 
of Emperors as the “lords of all” —before 
panegyrists spoke of their “ majesty,” 
their “divinity,” as eternal. That house 
was the house of men who were still only 
the Imperators of the Roman army, the 
Consuls and Tribunes of the Roman 
Commonwealth, the Princes of the Ro- 
man Senate, the High Pontiffs of the 
Roman religion. And if all this brings 
home to us in the most striking way 
the silent growth of the Roman city into 
the Roman Empire, there are special 
points in the imperial works on the 
Palatine, which have a special charm, 
a special value, in the eye both of his- 
tory and art. Simply as a piece of 
architecture, no building of its kind can 
surpass the grace of the small remains 
of the building known as the Basilica 
Jovis. And its historic interest becomes 
higher still, when we see how thorough- 
ly all the arrangements of a Christian 
church are forestalled in the heathen 
hall of judgment, how small an archi- 
tectural change was needed to bridge 
the gap between the basilica of Jupiter 
and the basilicas of Saint Lawrence and 
Saint Agnes. All this gives us a lesson 
so instructive that it is hard to believe 
that there is a lesson more instructive 
still, which the common way of talking 
of the Palatine diggings, the common 
phrase of the Palace of the Cesars, 
tends to put out of sight. Yet higher 
in interest, deeper in instruction, than 
any remains of imperial times are 
the remains still there to be seen 
of the primeval Rome itself. Of 
“that famous group of village com- 
munities on the Tiber”! which grew 
into the Roman city and the Roman 
world, we there see the extent, we see 
the very stones themselves, of the oldest 
and the most famous. If we take in 
one side of the greatness of Rome, when 
we see the whole hill covered with the 
house of a single man, we take in 

1 Maine, Early History of Institutions, 
p. 314. 
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another side, when we see that the 
whole city once covered only half the 
hill. When we look out from within 
the walls of that primeval Latin settle- 
ment on the hill crowned by the once 
hostile Sabine settlement on the Capitol, 
we better take in the first stages of that 
process which began when those two 
hills were girded by a single wall, which 
went on till the Tyne and the Euphrates 
were as much Roman rivers as the 
Tiber, till Nisibis and Newcastle had 
become outposts of the city which had 
grown into a world. ll this needs 
neither exploded legend nor arbitrary 
conjecture to give it its value. In fact 
its value cannot be understood till le- 
gend and conjecture have been wholly 
swept away. There was a time when 
the Latin settlement on the Palatine 
was but one of many Latin settlements, 
perhaps the youngest and smallest among 
them. That Latin settlement was des- 
tined to the dominion of the world, 
because the rival Sabine settlement was 
so near to it that there was no choice 
but either union or mutual destruction. 
We need no mythical names or imagin- 
ary dates. To one who looks at these 
matters with the eye of modern research, 
the story of those primeval settlements 
is written cn the hills themselves. And 
the tale is indeed brought home to us, 
we seem almost to stand face to face 
with the men of pre-historic times, 
when we see the scarped hill fenced in 
with the mighty stones of the primitive 
masonry—when we see the ditch which 
cut off the inhabited and fortified part 
of the hill from the part which still 
remained its pasture ground—when we 
see the basement of the temple reared 
to the earliest gods of Rome, before 
Jupiter the Best and Greatest had put 
on any of the legendary attributes of 
the Hellenic Zeus. Much of this we 
might have seen by the light which 
recent scholarship has opened to us, 
even if the Palatine and Capitoline hills 
were wholly covered by grass and wood, 
by later ruins, or even by modern 
buildings. The Roman hills, looked at 
by the light of Roman history, tell 
their own tale. But that tale is 
brought home to us with tenfold power 


and clearness, when we not only see 
the spots where the primeval settle. 
ments were fixed, but when the spade 
of the modern engineer has set before 
our eyes the very stones of the pri- 
meval settlements themselves. 

The clearer light which is thus 
thrown on the very beginnings of the 
city has revealed to us things which 
are surely of higher interest than any- 
thing that they have revealed with re- 
gard to imperial times. If we talk too 
much of the Palace of the Cesars, we 
may forget that the Palatine hill was 
not so called because it was the site of 
the palace, but that the palace took its 
name because it grew up on the Pala- 
tine hill. And it might be wished that 
something more of a scholarlike spirit 
was shown in the way in which the 
results of the diggings are announced 
to the general public. A man who 
thoroughly knows the difference be- 
tween history and legend, and the 
relations of the two to one another, will 
make it his business to compare on the 
spot the legends preserved by Virgil 
and Livy, and the more valuable notices 
which may be picked up scrap by scrap 
from Varro, Festus, and a crowd of other 
writers, with the remains of the primi- 
tive settlements which he has before his 
eyes. But it serves no useful purpose 
to stick up, as Cavaliere Rosa does, a 
scrap of Virgil here and a scrap of Livy 
there, which may lead those who do not 
know the difference between history 
and legend into belief in a real Romulus 
and a real Evander. Evander indeed 
has taken such possession of the popular 
mind that one of the English ciceroni 
in Rome, in the notice in his window 
with which he invites tourists, promises 
to show them the remains of the “ Ar- 
cadian, Regal, Republican, and Imperial 
Periods.” I must confess that, when 
I read this, my thoughts leapt on over 
a good many centuries to the sons of 
Theodosius. I wondered where their 
work was to be found on the Palatine, 
and I wondered why their period, if 
they were to have one, should, in the 
Old Rome at least, be called Arcadian 
rather then Honorian. That chrono- 
logy should be turned about, that the 
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{ater Emperors should be put before 
the earlier Kings, was not so great a 
difficulty ; it might even be looked on 
as an act of justice. There is a book 
called “ The Annals of Oxfordshire,” in 
which the earliest recorded event in the 
history of Oxfordshire and of Britain is 
the fact that Richard King of the Ro- 
mans had manors and a dwelling-place 
not far from Oxford. This is placed 
at a period in the annals of Oxford- 
shire earlier than the coming of Czsar. 
The argument is perfect. The Roman 
kings came before the Roman Emperors ; 
King Richard is therefore as much 
entitled to a place earlier than Cesar 
as King Servius or King Numa. After 
this, it might seem only fair that the 
Emperors should take their turn in the 
early ages, and that Arcadius should 
appear as a predecessor of Romulus. 
But this guess proved to be wrong. 
The Arcadian period was not the period 
of Arcadius, but the period of the Ar- 
cadian Evander. In short, two of the 
many alternative legends of the founda- 
tion of Rome, that which attributes it 
to a Greek Evander and that which 
attributes it to a native Romulus, are 
preached to the innocent tourist mind 
as ascertained historical facts in a suc- 
cessive chronological order. There is 
doubtless no way of hindering ciceroni, 
Italian or English, from telling their 
hearers any nonsense that they choose. 
But pre-scientific notions of this kind 
should at least not be encouraged by 
notices publicly set up by a recognized 
officer of the Italian Government. Still 
less should another placard, on another 
part of the hill, point out the spot 
where Heraclius was crowned Emperor, 
though there is no evidence that Hera- 
clius ever was at the Old Rome ai all, 
and he most certainly never was there 
as Emperor! And again, it is rather 


1 This strange statement comes from the 
Epitome Chronicorum Casinensium (Mur- 
atori, ii. 334), where we are told that He- 
raclius, after coming back from his Persian 
campaign with the true Cross, “‘ ad auream 
Urbem veniens, partem ejusdem ligni in mo- 
nasterio Lateranensi locavit ; et in augustali 
Solio cesareani palatii a senatoribus positus, 
et diademate redimitus, Monocrator consti- 
tutus est.” There is no kind of authority for 


too bad that the harmless and necessary 
process of digging should grow into a 
process too much like that which, when 
applied to churches at home, is called 
restoration. This process, as every one 
knows, consists in taking an ancient 
building and putting something of the 
architect’s own devising in the place of 
what he finds there. Of the buildings 
brought to light in the Forum, one of 
the most striking is the remains of the 
great A®milian basilica. As it now 
stands, we see a vast number of bases 
symmetrically placed, which thespectator 
at first sight takes to be the bases of 
the piers of the original buildings. Un- 
luckily it happens that a good many of 
these bases were put there by Cavaliere 
Rosa himself, and I have even been 
told, though I cannot assert the fact 
from my own knowledge, that the ori- 
ginal pavement was cut through to put 
them there. Now I have nothing to 
say against Cavaliere Rosa’s theory of 
the arrangements of this basilica. The 
arrangement, as he has laid it out, seems 
to me very likely to represent the ori- 
ginal arrangement; still what we see 
now is not the original arrangement, 
but an arrangement of Cavaliere Rosa’s. 
And this I hold to be a treatment of 
remains of this kind which cannot be 
justified. The business of an officer in 
Cavaliere Rosa’s position isto bring things 
to light, and to provide means to pre- 
serve them when they are brought to 
light. He has no business to bring in 
any work of his own, however morally 
certain he may be that it represents 
the ancient work. I do not mean that 
a fallen column may not be set up in 
its place again, if its place is absolutely 
certain. This has been done with 
several of the temples in the Forum, 
and it seems to me to be a thing which 
it is quite fair to do. But to put in a 
whole system of new bases through- 
out a building is trifling with truth. 
this impossible statement besides this chronicler 
of the ninth century ; but it is hard to see why 
Cavaliere Rosa should have picked out Hera- 
clius to commemorate in this fashion, as the 
chronicler says the same of Justinian, Justin 
the younger, Tiberius, and Maurice. The 


story is doubtless just as fabulous in all these 
cases, 
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Cavaliere Rosa’s arrangement of the bas- 
ilica may be right as a representation of 
the ancient building. But the bases are 
not, what any one who is not specially 
informed would take them to be, the 
bases of the ancient building itself. 

But the interest of the remains which 
have been brought to light by the dig- 
gings made under the official care of 
Cavaliere Rosa is quite rivalled by the 
interest of the results of the diggings 
which had been carried on by the pri- 
vate enterprise of our countryman, Mr. 
Parker. Let me here do justice to all 
sides. I have spoken my mind as to 
Mr. Parker’s book on the Archeology of 
Rome, so far as the primitive antiqui- 
ties are concerned, in an article in the 
British Quarterly Review which, as it 
bears my initials, it cannot be any breach 
of literary etiquette to speak of as my 
own. Before that article was written, I 
had seen some of Mr. Parker’s diggings 
in his company ; since then I have seen 
more; and I am bound to say that Mr. 
Parker has done himself great injustice. 
His discoveries are far more valuable than 


any one would think from Mr. Parker's 
own way of speaking of them. No one 
has ever taken more pains to hide his 


own light under a bushel. No one 
has so truly built a foundation of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and 
then so carefully covered it over with 
wood, hay, and stubble that no one can 
be expected to see the precious founda- 
tion itself. As long as Mr. Parker 
attaches the names of mythical kings to 
the remains which he brings to light— 
as long as he numbers his pieces of wall 
with the dates of exact years, ages before 
there was any trustworthy Roman chron- 
ology—as long as he tells us stories about 
wolves and apples, and about the founder 
of Rome being “the natural son of a 
princess of Alba by a soldier who was 
complimented with the name of Mars,”— 
above all, as long as he goes on sneering 
at “the German school,” and disputing 
against some imaginary sect which denies 
that kings ever reigned at Rome—so 
long as he does all this, Mr. Parker’s 
discoveries will never win the attention 
from scholars which they really deserve. 
Mr. Parker himself told me that one of 
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the most eminent of German scholars 
refused to come with him to look at his 
diggings. Now, if Mr. Parker asked the 
German scholar to come and see the 
place where real twins were suckled by 
a real wolf, if he asked him to come 
and see a building of A: U. C. 1, and 
another building of A. U. C. 4, I do 
not wonder at the German scholar not 
caring to go. But if, without attempt- 
ing to fix names and dates where names 
and dates are not to be had, he had said, 
“Come and see the wall of a primitive 
hill-fort on the Palatine, and another 
wall, later but still very early, which 
seems as if it had taken in both the 
Palatine and the Capitoline,” then I con- 
ceive that the German scholar would 
have been delighted to go to look at 
Mr. Parker’s facts, and to see how far 
they bore out Mr. Parker’s theories, 
Let me add my own experience with 
regard to one of Mr. Parker’s discoveries. 
In the preface to his book Mr. Parker 
said that the site of the Porta Capena 
was unknown till he found it out. The 
statement puzzled me, because the site 
of the Porta Capena was one of the few 
things about which all inquirers seemed 
agreed. Every,body put it in the same 
place, in the valley between the Coelian 
and the Aventine. There was not a word 
in the body of Mr. Parker’s book which 
described the exact nature of his disco- 
very, orwhich pointed to any other place 
than that in which every body had put 
the gate before him. And in the small 
ground-plan in his book the gate seemed 
to be marked in the same place in which 
it was marked in all earlier ground-plans. 
Mr. Parker's claims to discovery in this 
case seemed to me wholly unintelligible, 
until I went to the place with Mr. Parker 
himself. I then found that those claims 
were perfectly justified. I found, what 
I should never have found from his 
book, that he really had found a new 
site, and that beyond all doubt the real 
site, of the Porta Capena. There it 
was, as plain as could be, dug out by the 
zeal of Mr. Parker at his own cost. The 
explanation of the difficulty was that, 
though he had been the first to find the 
real site, yet the site that he had found 
was so near to the former supposed site 
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that the very small scale of his ground- 
plan did not show the difference,’ while 
there was not a word in his text to tell 
us what he had found or where he had 
found it. Had I not had the advantage 
of going over the ground with Mr. 
Parker himself, I should have gone on 
believing that Mr. Parker had fancied 
himself to have made a discovery when 
he had made none. As it was, he had 
made a very real discovery ; but he must 
not be angry with me if I say that he 
had taken every means to keep people 
from knowing about it. Mr. Parker 
had, I believe, announced the discovery 
in some lecture which I had not heard 
or in some article which I had not read. 
But there was nothing about it in his 
book, save the dark allusion in the pre- 
face. As one who have myself given a 
good many lectures and written a good 
many articles, 1 may be allowed to say 
that no man has a right to expect any 
other man to know all about all his 
lectures and articles. When a man 
writes a book on a subject, he should 
put into his book all that he has to say 
on that subject. All Mr. Parker’s 
readers cannot hope fur the privilege, 
for which I am sincerely thankful, of 
going over the ground with Mr, Parker 
himself. 

I think it right to put all this upon 
record, because, on the one hand, it is 
only fair that the real importance of 
Mr. Parker's discoveries should be clear- 
ly understood, and on the other hand, 
it should be no less clearly understood, 
that, while they throw a great light on 
the pre-historic times of Rome, they are 
of no value whatever for the futile task 
of calling up again the old legends with 
which Mr. Parker has so unluckily 
mixed them up. We see the defences 
of the earliest Latin settlement on the 
Palatine ; but that does not bring us any 
the nearer to believing that the founder 
of that settlement was suckled by a 
wolf, or that he bore the impossible 
name of Romulus. I will not insult 
scholars by going about to disprove the 


? Since Mr. Parker's book appeared, a new 
and large plan of Rome has been published, in 
which the distance—not a very great one— 
between the two sites is clearly marked. 
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legend ; but I do wish scholars fully to 
understand that Mr. Parker’s researches 
among the walls have absolutely nothing 
to dowith the legend, that they have a real 
importance of their own, and that, instead 
of contradicting, they thoroughly confirm 
the latest conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship. The Palatine Hill is just like the 
hill of Orange and the other hills with 
which I in a late article compared the 
hill of Orange ; it is a hill one end of 
which was cut off and fortified to form 
the dwelling-place of a village commun- 
ity. Tradition and probability unite in 
telling us that the other hills were also 
the dwelling-places of like communities, 
and Mr. Parker has done good service 
in bringing to light several pieces of 
their primitive fortifications. The grand- 
est fragment of all is that most striking 
piece of wall on the Aventine, dug out 
at Mr. Parker’s own cost. The prodi- 
gious depth to which he had to dig to 
reach the foundations, the size of the 
stones, the general grandeur of the whole 
piece of defence, is quite as impressive 


. In its own way as any of the later monu- 


ments of Rome. And, without attempt- 
ing to give names or dates, there can be 
no doubt that it is really a primitive 
piece of fortification; it has been 
covered up and built up against by 
various buildings of the Imperial period 
in a way which showed it was then no 
longer cared for, or indeed known. 
Those buildings it has happily survived, 
and it still stands in all its grandeur, 
the noblest relic of pre-historic times 
that Rome itself can show. 

Another relic which has been brought 
to light by the personal zeal and liberal- 
ity of Mr. Parker is that curious series 
of passages attached to the ancient prison, 
the prison which, without any ancient 
authority, has been for some centuries 
known as Mamertine. I must confess 
that I had much rather not commit my- 
self to any interpretation of them. It is 
certain that the prison was a prison in 
the later days of the republic, and that 
it was farther adapted to the purposes of 
a prison in the time of Tiberius. But, 
though it became a prison, it seems to 
have begun asa well-house, and this last 
is the most likely explanation of its 
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name T'x/lianum. When the old mean- 
ing of the word tul/ius ceased to be un- 
derstood, the name would be sure to get 
mixed up with the name of the legendary 
king Servius. I do not know enough 
of the arrangements either of primeval 
prisons or of primeval well-houses to de- 
cide for myself as to the purposes of 
these passages, and I have not heard the 
views of any one about them except Mr. 
Parker’s own. But,whatever the passages 
were made for, there they are, and they 
are beyond all doubt the remains of very 
early times. They belong to the same 
series as the Cloaca Maxima and the 
Tullianum itself, the series which teaches 
us the stages by which the great in- 
vention of the arch was felt after and 
found in Latium, as it was independently 
felt after and found in several other parts 
of the world. We may be equally 
thankful to Mr. Parker for this discovery, 
whether we accept his interpretation of 
itornot. And it would bea sad loss if 
any of the endless changes which are 
going onin the streets of Rome should 
cause his discovery to be swept away. 
These three important remains then, 
the Porta Capena, the wall on the Aven- 
tine, and the passages joining on to the 
Tullianum, are all, [believe I am right in 
saying, in the strictest sense discoveries 
of Mr. Parker’s, things which he has 
dug out at his own’cost. There are other 
things about which I know not whether 
they are, in the same strict sense, dis- 
coveries of Mr. Parker’s, but which are 
certainly things which he has brought 
to light in the sense of calling special 
attention to them. Here again we need 
not always accept the discoveries as 
proving what Mr. Parker wishes to make 
them prove; still there they are real 
discoveries, real relics of the earliest 
times, which at any rate stand ready to 
prove something. He has pointed out 
some undoubtedly early pieces of wall 
under the church of Saint Anastasia and 
behind the church of Saint Mary in Cos- 
medin, in the Colonna garden, and in the 
garden of Mr. Spithéver near the site of 
the Colline gate. Mr. Parker’s theory 
of a wall which took in the Palatine and 
the Capitoline is quite worth weighing, 
though some of the details are a little 


startling. It almost takes one’s breath 
away to be told that the wall of the 
Forum of Nerva against which the colon- 
nacce are built, and the wall of the Forum 
of Augustus close by the temple of Mars 
Ultor, are works of the time represented 
by the legendary Titus Tatius. The 
temple of Mars isa puzzle anyhow. The 
wall comes so near to the temple as 
greatly to mar its effect. If Augustus 
found the wall there, why did he build 
his temple so close up against it? If 
he built the wall himself, why did he 
build it so close up against the temple ? 
We may perhaps be helped a little by 
the statement of Suetonius that he some- 
what spoiled the proportions of his forum 
in order not to interfere with private 
property.! Still, in any case, it is strange 
that this huge wall shouldeven have been 
left, still more that it should have been 
built new in Augustus’ time, right in the 
middle of; the city. To me it is an ob- 
jection to Mr. Parker’s theory that he 
carries his second wall round the Pala- 
tine and Capitoline only. Surely a wail 
which meant to take inthe first Latin and 
the Sabine settlement ought to take in at 
least part of the Quirinal. All genuine 
tradition—a most important source of 
pre-historic knowledge, and one quite 
distinct from mere legend—makes the 
Quirinal the main Sabine settlement. 
The Capitoline hill, which, before the 
changes of Trajan, was far more closely 
joined on to the Quirinal than it is now, 
was rather the citadel. Tv my mind the 
existence of a Vetus Capitolium on the 
Quirinal distinctly proves this, and I can- 
not believe that a wall meant to take 
in the settlements of the Ramnes and 
the Titienses should fail to take that 
Vetus Capitolium in. 

The diggings in the Yorum Romanum 
had been going on prosperously when I 
was at Rome; but to me at least their 
interest is much slighter than that of 
the walls. They bring to light, not the 
history of Rome itself, but only the 
history of some of its particular build- 
ings. But there is one work of digging 
which does not touch the history of the 


1 Suet. Aug. 56. ‘‘ Forum angustius fecit, 
non ausus extorquere possessoribus proximas 
domos.” 
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city itself, but only that of one of its build- 
ings, which still is of such importance 
every way, that, though it does not come 
within my own special line of study, I 
cannot help saying a little about it. I 
mean the great underground works which 
have been brought to light in the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, and which have been the 
subject of many letters, and of some con- 
troversy, in the English papers. What 
I say about this matter I would ask to 
have taken simply as the observations 
of an outsider who keeps his eyes open. 
My main objects at Rome and elsewhere 
are primarily the cities themselves, their 
walls and whatever else sets forth 
their extent and history. In the second 
place, among particular buildings, I 
look mainly to the churches, above 
all to the churches of Roman and 
Romanesque date. I look, as every 
intelligent man must necessarily look, 
at every amphitheatre and at every 
castle that I come to, and I try, as well 
as I can, to compare one amphitheatre 
and one castle with another. But there 
is a special learningabout amphitheatres, 
just as there is about castles, of which 
I do not profess to be master. I should 
much like to see all that has lately been 
brought to light in the Colosseum 
thoroughly diseussed by some one, if we 
can find such an one, who is engineer, 
antiquary, and scholar, all at once. Till 
then, it would be a help to me and 
to others who wish to know some- 
thing about the matter, if those who 
write about it, and who profess to quote 
Greek and Latin authors, would give 
us intelligible and accurate references. 
It is hard to have to turn over page 
after page of some writer who is referred 
to in a vague way, and perhaps at the 
end not to find what one wants, when, if 
only chapter and verse had been given, 
one could find all about it at once. Mr. 
Parker, for instance, in one of his occa- 
sional papers, tells us, most truly as re- 
gards the caution in the first part of 
the sentence :— 


_ “Care must be taken not to fall into the 
ignorant, though common, blunder of con- 
fusing the area or soil of the Colosseum with 
the arena, which was removed when the naval 
fight was shown, of which we have a vivid 
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description by Dion Cassius, himself a Roman 
Senator, who describes what he saw in the time 
of Commodus.” 


Now Dion does give a most vivid 
account of what he himself saw in the 
Colosseum under Commodus in 1. Ixxii.¢. 
17-21. But I do not there find anything 
about a naval fight. He does describe 
naval fights, one of them in the Colos- 
seum, in lxii. 15 and Ixvi. 25, but these 
were long before his own time. So 
again an anonymous French writer tells 
us how “histoire conte qu’un jour, sous 
le régne de Carin, V’aréne bréla tout un 
jour. Une aréne briler! la chose est 
impossible.” I do not know why the 
burning of an arena should be said to 
be impossible, but, after much searching 
in Vopiscus’ life of Carinus, the nearest 
thing I can find is in ce. 19., where 
the words are “ pegma praeterea, cujus 
flaminis scena conflagravit.” So again 
Mr. S. Russell Forbes, who describes 
himself as “author of ‘Rambles in 
Rome,’” and who writes to the Times, 
first vaguely but safely refers to “ the 
classics” in a lump, and then goes on 
to quote Herodian and Calpurnius, but 
again without any reference. Calpurnius 
lunluckily have not at hand; but, when 
Mr. Forbes quotes Herodian as saying 
that “the lions which Commodus killed 
sprang from the subterraneous parts of 
the arena,” my difficulty in understand- 
ing what the subterraneous parts of an 
arena can be is not lessened when I turn 
to the nearest thing that I can find in 
Herodian. Where he certainly speaks 
of under-ground places, but does not call 
them “parts of the arena”! I may 
in all these cases have been so unlucky 
as to miss the particular passage to 
which the disputants wished to send 
me: but, if they had given me clearer 
finger-posts, I should not have lost 
my way. 

It is well known that diggings were 
made in the area of the Colosseum early 
in the present century, and a view of 
the building as it appeared at that time 
will be found in a book which I was 
very fond of as a boy, the volume on 
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the elephant in the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge (p. 309). But they 
had been so thoroughly covered up that 
in 1873 I fancy a good many people 
had no idea that there was anything 
beneath the ground. I had myself but 
a very vague remembrance of the wood- 
cut which I had been used to look at 
years before. The first notice that I had 
that anything was going on in the way 
of a second excavation was in a letter 
which appeared in the Times last 
autumn, dated from Rome, September 
13. From that I first learned that 
large substructures had been brought to 
light by Cavaliere Rosa, and that the 
diggings had been carried out far more 
thoroughly than those which had been 
made sixty or seventy years before. But 
the writer, who did not give his name, 
seems not to have understood what the 
arena was, and he does not seem to 
have thought of comparing the amphi- 
theatre at Rome with any of the other 
amphitheatres where substructures are 
to be seen. He seems to have fancied 


that the shows went on at the bottom 
of the underground works now brought 


to light. He seems not to have under- 
stood that the arena certainly was, as 
Mr. Parker has very truly pointed out, 
a boarded floor covered with sand. No 
one, I think, who has compared the 
Colosseum with the amphitheatres at 
Capua, Puteoli, Tusculum, Pompeii, 
Arles, and Nimes,—I do not mention 
Verona, for I have not seen it since I 
was set thinking about the matter—will 
believe that the shows of gladiators 
and wild beasts went on, as they must 
have done according to this theory, at 
the bottom of a deep hole. In all the 
amphitheatres which I have mentioned, 
it is plain, for one reason or another, 
that the arena must have been placed 
on a level very much the same as the 
present level of the ground. This is 
clear at Arles above all others, because 
there there are no underground works 
at all, and there never could have been 
any, because the rock comes close to the 
surface. In all the others there are 
underground works of some kind or 
another. I leave it to those who make 
amphitheatres a special study to make 
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out the exact object of every concentric 
wall and ‘of every cross wall that cuts 
into them. But, when we find something 
of the kind in so many places, we cannot 
possibly doubt that these underground 
works were part of the general design 
of the amphitheatres, and that those in 
the Colosseum were not built by the 
Frangipani or anybody else when the 
amphitheatre was used as a fortress, 
This theory would suppose the existence 
of local Frangipani in all the other 
towns which I have spoken of. At 
Arles and Nimes indeed the amphi- 
theatres were undoubtedly turned into 
fortresses, but we can there see some- 
thing of the process, and it did not 
consist in making underground build- 
ings, but in carrying up the outer walls 
into towers. It is quite possible that, 
as some antiquaries say, the brickwork 
in these underground buildings must be 
later than the original building of the 
Flavian era; for there is in the Colos- 
seum itself an inscription of the time of 
Theodosius which distinctly speaks of 
large repairs having been done in the 
arena, seats, and other parts of the 
building. I am sorry that I did not 
copy the exact words, but any one in 
Rome may see it as he goes in from the 
side of the Forum. I would risk the 
guess that any work which is too late 
to belong to the original building was 
done then, One thing is quite certain ; 
one use of the underground buildings 
was to keep the beasts in, till the actual 
moment when they were wanted for the 
show. This is made perfectly clear by 
the passage in Herodian which I quoted 
before, where the lions which Commo- 
dus killed are said to have come from 
underground. The arena on which Com- 
modus stood must have been pretty much 
on the level of the ground before the 
diggings began, and the lions must have 
been brought up, by trap-doors or other- 
wise, from the underground works. Had 
Commodus stood down at the bottom of 
the present diggings, there would have 
been no underground place from which 
lionsoranything else could have come up. 
This one passage seems to me to prove of 
itself that the old notions were right 
and that the new notions are wrong ; but 
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this seems to me to be equally proved 
by the general proportions of the build- 
ings and by the comparison with other 
amphitheatres. I leave those who are 
specially learned in amphitheatres to 
settle the details. I leave Mr. Parker 
and his opponents to settle the exact 
way in which the amphitheatre was 
flooded for the nawmachie. But com- 
mon sense is enough to tell us that the 
whole thing did not goon at the bottom 
of a deep hole. 

Before I have done this article, I may 
notice that this writer in the Zimes 
gives us one of those queer pieces of quo- 
tation of which there have been so many 
during the whole dispute. In answer 
to the notion that the beasts were 
brought to the amphitheatre in cages, he 
asks, “ how, if they were introduced in 
cages, could a hundred lions have bound- 
ed together upon the arena with a roar 
which made the building shake, as we 
are told by Vopiscus was the case during 
the games given by the Emperor Probus?” 
Now this passage of Vopiscus (Probus 
19), which has been made the subject 
of a long and learned note by Salmasius, 
is exceedingly puzzling, and the text 
seems uncertain; but anyhow it does 
not mention the shaking of the build- 
ing, and it distinctly shows that there 
were two ways of bringing the beasts 
into the amphitheatre, one of which was 
thought to afford better sport than the 
other. After describing the shows given 
by Probus in the circus, Vopiscus says— 


“ Addidit alia die in amphitheatro una 
missione centum jubatos leones, qui rugitibus 
suis tonitrua excitabant: qui omnes contificiis 
{al. posticis] interempti sunt, non magnum 
prebentes spectaculum quum occidebantur. 
Neque enim erat bestiarum impetus ille qui 
esse e caveis egredientibus solet.” 


Here again I must ask for the help of 
experts to say exactly what the lions 
did ; but thus much is plain, that, while 
the modern quoter of the passage seems 
specialiy struck with the bounding of the 
lions, the spectators at the time seem 
to have complained that they did not 
bound so much as they should have done. 
I have in these cases sometimes been 
troubled with an uncharitable doubt 
whether people who quote “the classics,” 


without giving exact references, have 
always read the passages which they 
talk about. 

A far more ingenious essay on the sub- 
ject than that of the “ Occasional Corre- 
spondent” of the Z'imes appeared, where 
cne would have hardly looked for it, in a 
paper called, La Saison: Guide-Journal 
des Etrangers & Rome, on November 12, 
1874. The writer of this paper clearly 
wrote under the “‘inspiration,” as some 
people call it, of Cavaliere Rosa. He 
at least had the sense to see that the 
question cannot be settled without look- 
ing"beyond Rome, to the amphitheatres 
in other places, and above all to that at 
Capua. He does not however say a word 
about Arles or Nimes. He tries to make 
out a distinction between the original 
arrangements of the Roman and the 
Capuan amphitheatres, and between the 
shows for which each was meant. The 
Colosseum, according to him, was peculiar 
in having its shows originally designed 
to be carried on, as I before said, at the 
bottom of a deep hole. At Capua, if 
I rightly understand him, there were 
no naval fights, and the gladiators fought 
on a boarded arena at the present level 
of the ground—that is to say, at the 
top of the under-ground works—in short 
the Capuan arrangement was what the 
arrangement of an amphitheatre was 
commonly supposed to have been. But 
at Rome, on the other hand, he contends 
that, when the Colosseum was built, people 
cared less for shows of wild beasts, and 
more for the navai fights. The gla- 
diators fought down at the bottom, the 
beasts were brought in in cages, and 
when there was to be a naval fight, the 
place was flooded. Afterwards tastes 
changed, the naval fights went out of 
fashion, the substructures were built, 
and the arena was laid upon them at 
the higher level. All this is decidedly 
ingenious; only I at least cannot see 
the evidence for it, and this writer, as 
I have already shown, is no more lucky 
in quoting Vopiscus than the writer in 
the Zimes. One thing at least comes out 
in this article; namely, that Cavaliere 
Rosa at one time actually wanted to de- 
stroy the underground walls, but that his 
barbarous scheme was happily stopped 
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by the good sense and firmness of the 
minister, Signor Bonghi. It certainly 
was asingular ambition on the part of 
Signor Rosa to have his name handed 
down as the James Wyatt of amphi- 
theatres. 

Next, as far as I know, came a letter 
from Mr. S. R. Forbes, which I have 
already mentioned, the particulars in 
which he thought “ might be interesting 
to the readers” of the 7'imes. They seem 
to have been thought doubly interesting, 
for the same letter in the same words 
appeared in two numbers of the Jimes, 
those for November 25 and December 
30, 1874. Mr. Forbes talks in one 
place about the original arena being 
paved with small bricks, while at an- 
other he tells us,:that, “as mentioned in 
the classics, at some date the arena was 
a movable platform.” The brick work 
is thought to be of the time of the 
Frangipani, while an amazing date is 
given to some other part of the struc- 
ture, namely, “the repairs of Belisarius 
after the earthquake of 486.” In a 


later letter Mr. Forbes explains that 
he did not mean Belisarius, but “the 


Prefect Basilius.” “For,” as he goes 
on to say, “an inscription states that 
he restored the arena and podium 
after the earthquake.” I guess that 
this must be the inscription which I 
mentioned earlier in this article; but if 
so, the date of 486 must be yet further 
wrong than any date in the days of 
Belisarius, for the inscription undoubt- 
edly records Theodosius as one of the 
reigning Emperors. Mr. Forbes was an- 
swered by Mr. G. E. Street in a most 
sensible letter in the Zimes of January 
11, 1875, to which Mr. Forbes made an 
answer in the Zimes of January 22. 
It is not very easy to make out what 
Mr. Forbes’ notion is, except that the 
lower level was flooded for the Nauma- 
chiz. Mr. Forbes too has something to 
say about Dion, but he makes me more 
than ever long for an exact reference, 
for he thus reports Dion’s story : 


“ Commodus, after witnessing the combats, 
descended into the area, and slew the wild 
beasts left-handed, then he ordered the arena 
to be removed for the naval combats, after 
which the arena was replaced and a grand 
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banquet wasgiven ; he also says that sometimes 
the wild beasts performed upon the arena and 
sometimes in the water.” 


I have read Dion’s descriptions of the 
doings of Commodus several times over 
on purpose, but I cannot find one word 
about the naval combats, about the grand 
banquet, or about the wild beasts per- 
forming sometimes on the arena and 
sometimes on the water. I have tried 
two editions, an older and a newer, [ 
have tried Gibbon, I have tried indexes 
and books of reference, but I am alto- 
gether baffled. There is something of 
this kind, and something of another 
kind, recorded of Nero in L Ixii, ¢. 15, 
but the amphitheatre of Nero was not 
the existing Colosseum. 

Mr. Street does not indulge in quota- 
tions, but he gives us something better, 
namely comparisons between the sub- 
structures at Rome and at Puteoli, and 
some illustrations suggested by his own 
experience of Spanish bull-fights. He 
scouts, as every man with eyes must 
do, the notion that there was any time 
when the fights and huntings went on 
as he puts it in “a deeply sunk pit.” 

I may add that, in the quarter where 
we might have reasonably expected to 
find some mention of the arrangements 
of the amphitheatre in the latest days 
of its ancient use, I can find no help at 
all. The letter of Theodoric to Maxi- 
mus (Cassiodorus, Var. lv. 42.) contains 
a vivid deseription of the shows which 
still went on, when the fights between 
man and man had come to an end—to 
be revived in the days of chivalry—but 
when the fights between man and beast 
still went on. It contains too a noble 
protest, worthy of the glorious Goth 
and his great minister, against the 
brutality of the shows ; but it contains 
nothing for our immediate purpose. 
The words “ in patenti area cancellosis se 
postibus occulentes ” might be taken as 
confirming Mr. Street’s idea that the 
arena was fenced in by a paling at some 
little distance in front of the seats ; but 
it need not have that meaning. Cassio- 
dorus again in his Chronicle mentions 
the shows given by Eutheric in his con- 
sulship ; and it may be noticed that the 
Roman, speaking of them in his own 
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name, does not speak of them with the 
same horror which he expresses when 
speaking of them in the name of the 
Gothic king.! But we get nothing that 
throws any light on the building. In 
Procopius I have not come across a 
single word about the Colosseum ; but 
he records what I suppose was the 
earliest case of what afterwards hap- 
pened to the amphitheatres of Arles and 
Nimes, and indeed to the Colosseum 
itself. The Goths, in the war with 
Belisarius, having taken the town of 
Spoleto, altogether destroyed the town 
walls and made a fortress of the amphi- 
theatre which stood outside them, not 
by making subterranean walls, but by 
blocking up its arches.? This fact, with 
a fact of an earlier time that Theodoric 
gave the ruins of the amphitheatre of 
Catana to be used for the repairs of the 
town-walls,> helps to mark the time 
when the shows of the amphitheatres 
were fast going out of use. 

I have said perhaps more than I ought 
about a subject, like that of the amphi- 


1 Cassiodorus, Chron. p. 453, ed. 1589. 
‘*Eo anno multa vidit Roma miracula editioni- 
bus singulis, stupente etiam Symmacho orientis 
legato divitias Gothis Romanisque donatas dig- 
nitates cessit in curia, muneribus amphithea- 
tralibus diversi generis feras, quas praesens 
aetas pro novitate miraretur, exhibuit. Cujus 
spectaculi voluptates etiam exquisitas Africa 
sub devotione trausmisit.” Theodoric himself 
built an amphitheatre at Ticinum or Pavia 
(Anon. Vales, 721), and himself presided at the 
games at Rome. (Ib. 719.) “ Exhibens ludos cir- 
censium et amphitheatrum, ut etiam u Ko- 
manis Trajanus vel Valentinianus, quorum 
tempora sectatus est, appellaretur.” 

* Bell. Gotth. iii. 23. “Ervyxavoy 5¢ Tér00i, 
vine “Hpwdiavod évdiddvros SroAlriov €idov, Tis 
bev wéAews Tov meplBodoy es Td ahos Kad- 
cAdvres, TOO Bt mpd THs wéAEws KuYyyeoiou, brep 
Kadeiy dupilearpoy vevoulkact, Tas Te eisddous 
és 7d dxpiBts droppatayres kal ppoupdy tytaida 
KaTaoTnoamevot. 

* Cassiodorus, Var. iii. 49.  “‘Saxa ergo, 
que suggeritis de amphitheatro longa vetustate 
collapsa, nec aliquid ornatui publico jam prod- 
esse, nisi solas turpes ruinas ostendere, li- 
centiam vobis eorum in usus duntaxat publicos 
damus: ut in murorum faciem surgat quod 
non potest prodesse, si jaceat.” 


theatres, on which I have very little 
technical knowledge. But one can often 
see that statements are wrong and that 
arguments are weak, even when one does 
not know exactly what to put in their 
places, And at any rate it is a service 
to scholarship to point out when ancient 
authors have been misquoted or made to 
say things which they do notsay. And 
it is a duty to scholarship, though in a 
lesser degree, to point out the evils of 
that system of vague and random quo- 
tation which is at all times dangerous, 
and which is vexatious even when the 
quotations happen to be right. Fully 
to work out all the questions about the 
Colosseum which are started by the 
late diggings would call for a union of 
qualities which are not often found 
together in the same man. But a good 
deal might be done by men who have 
those qualities separately working to- 
gether. I gather from the Zimes that 
Mr. Street was at Rome not very long 
ago. I gather from the last number of 
this Magazine that Mr. Munro was at 
Rome about the same time. I do not 
know whether either of them is there 
still, but if Mr. Munro, Mr. Street, and 
Mr. Parker would lay their heads to- 
gether, and each bring his own particular 
kind of knowledge to bear upon the 
questions at issue, I suspect that they 
would find out a great deal more than 
the correspondents of the Times, or 
than Cavaliere Rosa himself. 

I will end by coming back from what 
is to me a kind of excursion into a 
foreign country toa digging which comes 
more within my own immediate line. 
Close by the cross-road leading from St. 
Paul without the Walls to the Appian 
Way, a most elegant little basilica has 
been brought to light by digging, but I 
am afraid that I must wind up by 
asking for information rather than by 
giving it. How came a building so far 
out of the city to be so completely 
covered up ? 


Epvwarp A, Freeman. 





THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL AT LEYDEN, 


Ir seems well worth while for an eye- 
witness to give some account of this 
memorable feast, as most of the “ special 
correspondents ” who wrote in the daily 
papers concerning it had evidently either 
not gone to Leyden at all or had not been 
admitted to any of the ceremonies. 
They enumerated people as present who 
were not present. They did not know in 
what language some of the addresses 
were delivered. And one of them at 
least endeavoured to conceal his ignor- 
ance by such flippant impertinence, that 
he has since been personally exposed 
in the indignant Dutch papers. We 


are accustomed to letters from Khiva 
being written in London offices, but it 
seems hard that the excellent Hollanders 
should have their contemporary history 
disposed of in such summary fashion. 


They had spared no pains to make the 
Tercentenary of their great Academy 
famous allover Europe. Months ago a 
formal bilingual invitation in Dutch 
aud in Latin had been sent to all the 
academies in Europe asking them to 
send representatives to Leyden. Thirty- 
eight responded to the call affirmatively. 
Many more sent polite and respectful 
apologies. From the extremities of 
Europe—from Hungary and from Ire- 
land, from Finland and from Portugal— 
men came and brought with them their 
state robes to do honour to the great 
mother of Scaligers, Boerhaaves, and 
Salmasii. ‘The Swedes telegraphed that 
six feet of snow had suddenly blocked 
up their railways, and that travelling 
was impossible. The Romans could not 
send an embassy from Italy, but chose 
an eminent Hollander (Professor Boot) 
to represent them. There was but one 
strange exception to the eagerness and 
respect shown by all Europe—Oxford 
was unrepresented. Nay, more, Oxford 
had not answered the invitation. The 


Hollanders have a great respect for 
Oxtord. The late king was educated 
at Christ Church. The present Master 
of Balliol was among the half-dozen 
Englishmen who were selected for hono- 
rary degrees. Yet, as Oxford men are 
rarely discourteous, it was feared by some 
that they were imperfectly informed as 
to where Leyden was and what Leyden 
had done. And yet Leyden is cer- 
tainly the most celebrated and the 
most meritorious university in Europe. 
There is no other centre of education 
which has so often been the home of the 
first man of hisday. From the days of 
Scaliger and Boerhaave down to the pre- 
sent day, when Leyden can boast of the 
best Greek scholar in Europe, this has 
frequently been the case. If English 
universities could forget this, or if they 
were ignorant of it, so much the worse 
for their own reputation. 

But it has since transpired that Ox- 
ford was guilty of no intentional dis- 
courtesy. The Academy deserves the 
credit of eliciting the fact, that the Vice- 
Chancellor was ill when the invitation 
arrived, and that it was in consequence 
mislaid. It is understood that he has 
now formally expressed the regrets of 
Oxford to the senate of Leyden. The 
incident suggests but one remark. If 
the courtesy of Oxford depends so com- 
pletely on the health of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, it is hoped that in future a sound 
and vigorous constitution will be made 
a necessary qualification for that august 
office. 

The visitors were invited to arrive 
before Sunday, 7th February, when the 
festivities were opened by a sermon in 
the great church. This sermon was 
not in a dead language, as was stated in 
the Atheneum, but in Dutch. The service 
resembled that of the Scotch Church, 
in its gauntness and want of elegant 
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ritual. The preacher obtained for him- 
self pauses in the discourse by giving 
out hymns, which were sung by 2,000 
voices in long-drawn and solemn unison, 
but so slow withal that the melody was 
well nigh lost. What made the effect 
most curious to a foreigner was that 
most men had their hats on during the 
sermon, and that several deacons were 
all the while going round with long 
landing-nets of black velvet, and fishing 
for alms among the people. These in- 
exorable ‘deacons, not satisfied with 
one requisition, returned twice to the 
charge ; and the reckless stranger, who, 
in imitation of the widow in the Gospel, 
had cast in his two mites together, 
began to discover that in Holland alms 
are paid in instalments, and that had 
she been a Dutchwoman she would 
have made two bites of the cherry, and 
applied each mite separately to satisfy 
the demands of a new collector. The 
sermon was doubtless very eloquent, to 
judge from the sonorous strings of great 
names with which it abounded, but 
the details, though the general argu- 
ment was in the main obvious, were 
High Dutch to almost all the foreigners. 
Owing to this ‘obstacle there was, it 
must be confessed, some relief felt 
when the great congregation began to 
surge and scatter, pouring out of the 
doors into the clear, frosty sunlight. 
The picturesque old town was all hung 
with streaming banners, and great 
barges were coming up the canals laden 
to the water’s edge with rich exotic 
plants and hothouse flowers, with which 
the lower windows of every street 
were to be richly set out. Foreign flags 
marked the houses where the pro- 
fessors were entertaining the represen- 
tatives of the respective nations; and 
already groups of strangers, learned- 
looking men in spectacles and careless 
dress, might be seen wandering to and 
fro, and making their first survey of the 
town. 

But after a five o'clock dinner (the 
usual hour in Holland), all the learned 
world was assembled at the first state 
reception given by the Burgomaster. 
Here indeed was a scene such as will 


not again be witnessed for many a 
day. Orientalists, Hellenists, Latinists, 
Historians, Philosophers, Physiologists, 
Jurists, Theologians—all men of mark 
in the world—were all introducing and 
being introduced, all discussing and 
responding, all jabbering in a number 
of languages, so that, as was profanely 
remarked, but for the absence of one 
most important personage, it seemed a 
veritable Day of Pentecost. Unfortu- 
nately the fashion of making speeches 
seems universal in Holland, and accord- 
ingly much hindrance was offered to con- 
versation by the general compliments 
which polite guests and gracious hosts 
lavished uponeach other. The pleasantest 
discourse was certainly that of Ernest 
Renan, who spoke with great frankness 
and feeling of the miseries of France, and 
excited general admiration by his ele- 
gant style and his vivacious action. But 
still every moment lost from conversa- 
tion that evening was well nigh irre- 
parable. There were the great critical 
scholars, Cobet, Madvig, Pluygers, and 
Boot—the real successors of Porscn and 
Bentley in Europe ; the historians, Dozy 
and Ernst Curtius; the orientalists, 
Noldeke, Kern, Veth, de Goeje, Vullers, 
Renan ; the theologians, Scholten, Kue- 
nen, Kahnis, Biedermann; the anti- 
quarians, Stark and G. Perrot; the 
physiologists, Milne-Edwards and Don- 
ders ; the jurists, Jhering and Nypels 
—and these are selected almost at 
random from among the 200 that 
thronged the room. Happily there 
were several such receptions, so that in 
spite of the speeches, there was a chance 
of hearing some fragments of talk from 
the lips of these giants. So the time 
ran on till midnight, when the guests 
who were not fatigued adjourned to the 
students’ club—entitled The Minerva— 
thereto enjoy cigars and champagne,' 
and more speeches. But here the 
speeches were a more remarkable fea- 
ture. After an elegant Latin welcome 
by M. Kappeyne, the president, speeches 
were made in Latin, Dutch, French, 
English, and German, all of which were 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed by 


1 Not pipes and beer, as the Times imagined 
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some 500 students who thronged the 
room. 

It was a sight to astonish any 
foreigner ; and the members of British 
universities might well feel ashamed, 
when they compared the high culture 
and large accomplishments of the Ley- 
den students with those of their own 
alumni. Imagine speeches in five 
languages addressed to our students! 
Imagine them making speeches in 
Latin orinGerman! When we perceive 
the admiration felt in England for Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; when we per- 
ceive the tacit assumption of superiority 
among many members of these wealthy 
institutions, we are often dgceived into 
thinking them leaders of thought in 
Europe. It is a painful question, but 
one which was forced upon all the 
visitors to this great inter-university 
celebration— What are the English uni- 
versities doing for the thought of 
Europe ? Who among their scholars is 
a real Jeader of men ? 

But this is disagreeable digression. It 
should be noted concerning the students 
that, as their culture is superior to that 
of English and Irish students, so their 
habits and ways seemed not inferior to 
the average Oxford or Cambridge men. 
The Dutch are not the least like the 
average German student—untidy, poor, 
and duelling; and even where the 
German students are gentlemanly and 
refined, as many are at Gittingen, there 
always remains the barbarism of the 
duel. The Dutch are far above this 
level. They have private means. They 
are even accused of extravagance. They 
live in handsome lodgings, with good 
appointments. They have good wine 
an | good cigars for their friends. They 
do not give their enemies the satisfac- 
tion of hacking their faces. Their con- 
duct all through the feast, as stewards, 
as spectators, as audiences, was most 
ex-mplary. At the solemn giving of 
degrees there was no approach to the dis- 
graceful scenes which have often been the 
opprobrium of Oxford and Dublin. They 
were hospitable, generous, enthusiastic ; 
and always gentlemen. There are now 
nearly 800 of them, residing for four 
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years at least. They pay from 10/. to 
20/. in fees, and if not preparing for 
any special profession, consider law the 
best general training. Thus about two- 
thirds of them appear to be law students. 
Theyuse the term philosophers for natural 
philosophers, of whom there are a good 
many, particularly attached to the views 
of Mr. Darwin. These alone escape the 
inestimable advantage of the classical 
lectures of Cobet and Pluygers, which 
all the rest attend. A few statistics such 
as these are worth mentioning by way of 
parenthesis, though this paper is not on 
the University, but on the Festival. Yet 
the English reader, who is usually per- 
fectly ignorant of all foreign institutions, 
and to whom it is perhaps new that 
Cobet is Professor of Greek at Leyden, 
may enjoy even these elementary notions 
about the famous Lugdunum Batavorum. 

To follow out the various entertain- 
ments in their exact order would be 
monotonous, and would involve much 
repetition. It must therefore suffice to 
say something on the separate heads of 
dinner parties, orations, and of general 
conversation. The deputations were in- 
vited to two State dinners : one given by 
the University, in a large town hall, the 
other by Prince Frederick, the King’s 
uncle, at his palace, entitled the “ Huis 
de Pauw” (Domus Pavonum). In addi- 
tion to these entertainments there were 
a concert and an opera given by the 
citizens, a second evening (or rather 
morning) with the students at their 
Concordia, an evening reception by the 
curators, and an afternoon reception by 
the King and Queen, who came to Ley- 
den specially to honour the University 
and its guests. This interest shown bythe 
royal family for a purely academic meet- 
ing was not the least remarkable feature, 
or the least contrasted with the habits 
of other courts. The appointments were 
in all cases very splendid. The banquet 
of the Prince was equal in every respect 
to those given in our own country by 
princes and great noblemen. The menx 
was, however, decidedly longer, though its 
French was not more perfect than what 
we see on our fashionable tables. There 
was the same wonderful variety of wines, 
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of which the Dutch, however, partake 
honestly, thus disproving our idle fears 
that a mixture will prove headachy. 
But the most marked difference in both 
dinners from ours was this: that, owing 
to the great profusion and length of the 
courses, as well as the intense fever 
for making speeches, the toasts began 
when dinner was about half over, and 
thus it required all the ability of the 
officers in waiting at Prince Frederick’s 
to keep silence among the attendants. At 
the public dinner in Leyden this was 
not accomplished, and so the speeches 
were accompanied with a clatter of 
plates and knives, and an occasional 
jingle of glasses. But so many were 
the speeches, and so many the occa- 
sions for delivering them, that even the 
orators bore the interruption most good- 
humouredly ; and many a sly guest 
made it an excuse for continuing an 


interesting conversation he had begun ° 


with some remarkable neighbour. If 
the cooking differed at all from the best 
French method, it was in the greater 
richness of the condiments, and in the 
more complete disguising of nature 
under the cloak of art. 

Of course, the proper place to hear the 
oratorical power of the Hollanders was 
not at dinner, where the strangers were 
very prominent, but at the solemn meet- 
ings of the University, at the first of which 
the outgoing Rector, Professor Heynsius, 
made an oration in Dutch, of which a 
French version was considerately cir- 
culated among the strangers when they 
took their places in the church. De- 
spite the arctic cold of the building 
which was all the more bitterly felt 
as the strangers were in state dress, 
the oration was heard with great atten- 
tion, and its vigour and boldness greatly 
praised. It seemed very odd to foreign- 
ers to hear from the pulpit of a church an 
attack on theology of the most vehement 
kind. “L’ancien ménage la tolére en- 
core,” said the orator, “ mais le sort qui 
lattend ne semble pas douteux dés qu’un 
nouveau ménage remplacera celui qui a 
fait son temps. Le grand principe de 
la separation de l’Eglise et de 1’Etat 
exige sa chute avec une inexorable 
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rigueur. Nous ne le regrettons pas— 
personne d’entre nous.” As is well 
known, the theological school of Leyden, 
the school of Scholten and Kuenen, is 
very advanced and sceptical indeed, yet 
even granting this, the outspoken bold- 
ness of the address was freely criticised 
by the Dutch themselves. But still the 
most orthodox thing done at the festival 
was to give Professor Jowett a theo- 
logical degree; and they evidently 
guarded themselves against the sus- 
picion of any such weakness by associat- 
ing with him Mr. Martineau and M. 
Athanase Coquerel ! 

The second state speech was a very 
elegant address to the assembled deputies 
in the Senate-house, made by the Secre- 
tary, Professor de Vries, in Latin. The 
scene was, perhaps, the most striking 
during the week. In this famous small 
room, which has been so often praised 
and cited, were assembled the most 
various collection of learned men 
the world bas seen together for many 
a day, while the walls were equally 
crowded with the long series of splendid 
professors that had lived and taught in 
Leyden. Such an occasion might well 
inspire the orator, who spoke with un- 
usual fire. The answers of the deputies 
were very poor and brief in comparison ; 
but it must be said in justice to them, 
that they were intentionally brief, owing 
to pressure of business and want of time. 
The third oration was that of the new 
Rector, Professor Buys, at the conferring 
of the honorary degrees. But this speech 
being made in Dutch, and without a 
translation, was hardly appreciable at 
first hearing without a thorough know- 
ledge of the language. Its irony was 
subtle, and its style very elegant; in- 
deed, it was declared by the nation to 
be the speech of the Festival; but its 
very excellence made it too hard for 
outsiders to understand until they 
read it. 


The general impression made by 
Dutch eloquence, as compared with 
that of the other nations, was this: 
that while decidedly pleasanter than 
German, which is harsh in conver- 
sation, and still harsher in public 
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speaking, it was not so pleasant as 
French, especially those delicate French 
causeries, Which made M. Renan and 
M. Gaston Paris such favourites when- 
ever they rose. As compared with Eng- 
lish speakers, the chief difference seemed 
to be the prevalence of the habit of 
learning off by heart—a habit almost 
universal in Dutch sermons, and obvious 
enough all through the festival orations, 
as well in the highest and most venera- 
ble authorities, as in the young and ner- 
vous student. This practice must have 
its effect upon the speaker, and must 
necessarily impair the freshness and 
grace of his delivery. If it were not 
impertinent and ungrateful to requite 
such hospitality by advice, the Irish 
spectator were disposed to impart the 
time-honoured and masterly advice 
of the elder Cato—Rem tene, verba 
sequentur. 

Conversation is almost always more 
agreeable than set speeches, because it 
must necessarily conform to this rule, 
and the conversation at Leyden was no 
exception. After all the feasts and 
the state receptions, and the audiences 
with the King, and the gracious Queen, 
and the affable Princes, audiences neces- 
sarily short, and yet full of interest— 
after the exuberant evenings with the 
students, where the eager young faces 
warm the heart with as deep a delight as 
all the gold and the jewels of royalstate— 
after all these varied distractions have 
been calmly reviewed, the conviction 
ripens that of all the many pleasures pro- 
vided, that which was the least consciously 
provided by the hosts was the best—it 
was the daily contact with the great men 
who are now maintaining the old honour 
and renown of their famous University. 
It were obviously impossible for any 
single observer to appreciate all these 
men, for to appreciate each great speci- 
alist, some knowledge of each science is 
necessary, and. who can attempt this 
now-a-days? So then each visitor felt 
drawn to his congenial spirits, nor were 
those the least fortunate who knew 
classics enough to approach the great 
Hellenist of Holland, and hear him 
speak of his own life and training, and 
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of his principles in criticising the Greek 
classics.’ The English scholar might well 
feel proud to hear him discard all Ger- 
man influences, and rank himself ag 
strictly the follower of the great English 
school—the school of the three Richards, 
of Porson, and Bentley, and Dawes, 
This school has now, alas! migrated to 
Leyden. But it is the genius of Cobet 
which has transplanted it. Under his 
magic influence, under the strange fas- 
cination of his strong, bold, vehement 
nature, every earnest classical student is 
turned into the strict path of criticism, is 
trained in paleography, and through this 
necessary preparation set upon the duty 
of purifying our Greek texts ; and soit 
happens that the lesser lights in Leyden 
have done and are doing more to emend 
our classics than all the stars of the 
British universities together. This great 
Hellenist‘ professes to know no Latin, and 
yet to hear him speak in Latin is a per- 
fectly new sensation. No one could bor- 
row a speech from him without instant 
detection. There is a Ciceronian flavour 
about it, which even at Leyden, the 
home of Latin speeches, is quite unap- 
proachable. And yet he is evidently 
thinking in Latin, and forming his 
sentences as he proceeds, Even Madvig 
shrank from replying to his eloquence, 
and confessed that he had here met his 
master. 

Were it not a violation of the obliga- 
tions of guests, many pleasant pages 
could be filled with anecdotes of such 
men as these by any fair observer. 
But the men of Leyden would doubt- 
less look upon such a vivisector among 
them with greater fear than Cicero 
did upon Cataline, who, sitting in the 
senate, notat et «esignat oculis ad 
cedem unumquemque nostrum. Such 
a@ crime were worse than parricide. 
It would furthermore close the doors 
of the hospitable mansions, now open 
to English visitors with a hearty wel- 


1 Those who take an interest in such things 
ean appreciate the man by reading his Varia 
Lectiones, in which there is more good Latin 
prose, and more sound Greck scholarship, than 
in an ordinary library of classical commen- 
taries. 
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come. It is therefore safer and more 
profitable to advise young English 
scholars, who fancy themselves masters 
of their subject, to pay a visit to this 
seat of learning, and compare what they 
find there with what they have learned 
in England. Steamboats have not yet 
abolished insular prejudice, or railways 
conquered national pride. We still want 
contact with forgign learning, intimacy 
with foreign research, sympathy with 
foreign thought—if the republic of let- 
ters is to become a great state, in- 
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stead of remaining a mere conglomer- 
ate of ‘ village communities.’ For this 
reason periodical festivals and cele- 
brations are more than mere recreation, 
better than mere dissipation ; and this 
was so strongly felt by all the visitors at 
Leyden, that we may expect ils great 
example to be followed by other uni- 
versities. Though few can hope to equal 
the splendour of the late ceremony, the 
good seed which it has sown will doubt- 
less not be suffered to lie dormant or to 
decay. 
J. P, Manarry. 





THE FRENCH THEATRE UNDER LOUIS XIV.! 


Wrraryx the last few years much valu- 
able matter relating to the history of 
the French stage as it was during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has been brought to light. We might 
even go farther back than the last few 
years and start from the year 1821, when 
M. Beffara brought out his Dissertation 
sur Moliére. This was little more than 
a pamphlet, but it was full of matter 
almost unknown until then; and from 
it very much has been taken by the 
various writers on Molidre’s history. 
M. Taschereau brought out the first 
edition of his Life of Moliére in 1825, 
and since that date many books have 
been written about him and his troupe. 
But it is not with Moliére only that 
we have now to do. It may, per- 
haps, be of interest to say something 
generally of the theatre as it was in 
France during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century; and if anything 
is added as to the eighteenth, it must 
be taken as a necessary sequel rather 
than on its own account. 

I have given the titles of three books, 
upon which these observations will be 
mainly founded. M. Moland treats 
exclusively of Italian Comedy as repre- 
sented in France by the various Italian 
companies that came over from Italy in 
the seventeenth century ; and his work 
is interesting as showing the different 
nature of the French and Italian stage 
during that time. He is very anxious 
to tell us how much Moliére took from 
Italy, both in borrowing his plots from 
Italian authors and his manner of act- 
ing from Italian actors. M. Moland, 


1(1) Molizre e la Comédie Italienne. 
Par Louis Moland. 2itme Ed. Paris, Didier, 
1867. 

(2) Le Thédtre Frangais sous Louis XIV. 
Par Eugéne Despois. Paris, Hachette, 1874. 

(3) La Comédie Frangaise. Histoire Ad- 
ministrative, 1658—1757. Par Jules Bon- 
nassies. Paris, Didier, 1874. 


I think, insists upon the first point too 
strongly. Molitre did undoubtedly bor- 
row largely from Italian comedy. The 
Etourdi, the first of his regular come- 
dies, was very closely taken from the Jn- 
avvertito of Nicolo Barbieri. To prove 
lis case, M. Moland gives us an analysis 
of each of the acts of the Jnavvertito, so 
that we may see how Moliére has taken 
his story wholly from the Italian play. 
But indeed all this matters very little 
to us now. Itis somewhat idle to in- 
sist on the plagiarism of Molitre. We 
do not imagine that he ever piqued 
himself upon his power of inventicn 
in constructing plots. Moliére, like 
Shakespeare, was simply intent upon 
putting a good play upon the stage, and 
was indifferent as to where he found the 
ground-work of it. He had great inven- 
tion, or rather fancy, in smaller details 
—in arranging and knowing how to use 
with exactness the small wheels upon 
which a play really runs, This was to 
him his important business. “II est 
permis de prendre son bien ov on le 
trouve,” he said, when reproached for 
having appropriated two scenes from the 
Pédant Joué of Cyrano de Bergerac for 
his own piece, the Fourberies de Scapin. 
And this was only two years before his 
death. 

The works of M. Despois and M. Bon- 
nassies have a wider interest. Other 
books than these have of course come 
in my way, and I ought not to omit 
to mention collectively the various 
volumes that M. Jules Bonnassies has 
published, and is now publishing, on the 
Comédie Francaise. But I have little 
doubt that the labours of M. Despois are 
those which will prove most interesting 
to the general English reader. Though 
he and M. Bonnassies treat of the 
same subject, and though some of the 
matter that is in one book may be found 
in the other, the object that each author 
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had in view was not the same. M. Bon- 
nassies deals almost entirely with the 
administrative working of the theatre, 
whilst M. Despois mainly treats of the 
stage from a literary point of view. 
Moliére established himself and his 
troupe in Paris in 1658, and we may 
fix upon that date as the commencement 
of the Comédie Frangaise, though that 
title was not officially given to it until 
twenty-two years afterwards. Before 
Moliére came, there were two organized 
French theatres in Paris, the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and the Théatre du Marais. 
The former originally belonged to the 
Confréres de la Passion, a society made 
up principally of the artisans of Paris, 
who had come together with the object of 
representing Les ./ystéres, —“ Mysteries,” 
as they were called with us. They were 
the first actors in France who shaped 
their theatrical performances into any 
kind of histrionic art, and it would seem, 
from the letters patent they obtained 
from Charles VI. in 1402, that they 
were the first company of actors who 
were allowed to exact a money payment 
from those who went to see them. In 


1548, they bought a large portion of the 
ground belonging to the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, and built a new theatre there, 
but in the same year they were pro- 
hibited by the Parliament from continu- 


ing to perform the Mysteries. The pro- 
hibition to continue “ces sortes de 
representations” seems, forty years later, 
to have put an end to the theatrical 
performances of the Confrires de la 
Passion ; for M. Guizot tells us (in his 
work, Corneille et son Temps), that they, 
“in possession of the exclusive privilege 
of providing the public with a spectacle 
which it could go and see by paying its 
money, but unable to attract attention 
since they had been ordered not to re- 
present the Mysteries,—let their privi- 
vilege, and the Hotel de Bourgogne, to 
actors who did not pretend to instruct 
the spectators, but only to amuse them.” 
This took place in 1588. 

It is certain that a company of actors 
remained there for many years, though 
whether they most amused or instructed 
the public it is hard for us to say. 


What amused one age often instructs 
the next. M. Guizot tells us that a very 
small number of comedies were played 
at this time as compared with the 
tragedies. Jodelle, Ronsard, Garnier, 
and Hardy were the predecessors of 
Pierre Corneille ; and from the accounts 
given us of their plays, the public must 
have been as easy to please as they 
were to instruct. These actors obtained 
from Louis XIII., quite in the early 
part of his reign, the privilege to style 
themselves La Troupe royale des Co- 
médiens, and we find the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne bearing this title 
down to the year 1680, when they were 
fused with the only other then existing 
company. This troupe royale, or Les 
Grands Comédiens, as they were pleased 
to call themselves, had always been 
regarded as superior to their rivals at 
the Marais theatre. They held a sort of 
semi-official position during the reign 
of Louis XIII. and the early years of 
that of Louis XIV., and were frequently 
favoured with visits from the court. 
They received an annual pension from 
the king of 12,000 livres; and so great 
was the desire of the actors of the 
Théatre du Marais to be promoted to 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, that in 1643, 
Bellerose, the principal actor of the 
latter theatre, who had “de fort beaux 
habits,” sold his place (i.¢., share in the 
receipts of the theatre) together with 
his clothes to Floridor of the Marais 
for 20,000 livres. It was at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne that the best of Cor- 
neille’s plays made their first appearance, 
and also all Racine’s plays, except the 
two first,—and the two last, Zsther and 
Athalie, which were not intended for 
the public, and were not performed 
publicly until under the Regency. 

I cannot find any authority showing 
that a pension was given to the Marais 
theatre. M. Despois says that we may 
conclude that it enjoyed no regular pen- 
sion until after Moliére’s death, when 
his troupe and that of the Marais were 
joined together. M. Bonnassies, how- 
ever, distinctly tells us that the pension 
that had been allowed to Molidre’s 
troupe was withdrawn after his death. 

uu? 
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It was through the Théatre du Marais 
that Corneille first became known to the 
public. Mélite, a comedy, was his first 
play. He gave it to a company of actors 
at Rouen, his native town. Mondory, 
their chief, saw the merit of the piece, 
and set off to Paris to have it represented 
there. Mondory was not mistaken. 
Mélite, in spite of its want of incident, 
which was the general character of the 
plays of that day, had a great success. 
“At the first representation,” says M. 
Taschereau (Life of Corneille, second 
edition, p. 7), “the public, not seeing 
the usual farcical valets, parasites, 
doctors, and all the other characters 
whose office it was to provoke laughter ” 
—the public, not finding all that they 
had been accustomed to, were at first 
uncertain whether to praise or blame, and 
the reception they gave the piece showed 
that they were not quite easy in their 
minds. But they soon came to perceive 
the superior merit of this comedy to 
those that had preceded it. 

In his Examen of Mélite Corneille 
says, naively :—“ Elle fut mon premier 
coup d’essai, et elle n’a gardé d’étre 
dans les régles, puisque je ne savais 
pas alors qu'il y en efit.” Now, accord- 
ing to M. Taschereau, Mélite was first 
represented in 1629, so that this avowal 
of Corneille’s would indirectly point 
to a time from which we can date 
the commencement of his adhesion to 
the laws of the three unities, and their 
general acceptance by French play- 
wrights. In the Bibliothéque des Thédtres, 
published in 1784, we are told that 
the rule confining the action of a play 
to twenty-four hours was first observed 
in the Sophonishe of Mairet, which was 
played in 1629. M. Guizot, however, 
is of opinion that Jodelle, who died in 
1573, was the first who had the idea of 
introducing into France the laws of the 
three unities. It is certain that he was 
the first to compose tragedies, which took 
the Greeks as a model, and borrowed from 
them the prologue and chorus. Sainte- 
Beuve, in one of his Essays on Corneille, 
speaking of the time between the first 
representations of MMélite and of the 
Cid (1629 and 1636), says that in this 
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period Corneille really got his literary 
education. He came in contact with 
the talented men and poets of the 

He became acquainted with the 
rules which were agitating the brains 
of those in Paris who wrote plays, 
and of which he had kriown nothing 
when he was at Rouen—whether, for 
instance, a play should or should not 
be begun and continued in the same 
place, whether it should or should not 
be comprised in the twenty-four hours, 
“The learned and the pedantic,” says 
Sainte-Beuve, “were waging war against 
the lawless and the ignorant. Mairet 
was in favour of adopting the rules; 
Claveret was against it. Rotrou did 
not trouble himself much about it. 
Scudéry strongly denounced them.” The 
upshct was that the rules were adopted, 
Corneille had to follow them ; and after 
him Racine, and every other French 
play writer, greatly to the injury of 
French dramatic literature.! 

The Théatre du Marais had a speci- 
ality for bringing out plays that were 
then of a new kind,—plays that 
were called pieces & grand spectacle, or 
pieces de machines. They were a 
kind of opera, in which music was 
played in the interludes. The Abbé 
Boyer, whose name is now forgotten, 
was the first who introduced these 
plays. Some of them, especially Les 
Amours de Jupiter et de Sémélé, which 
seems to have been brought out in 
1666 with surprising splendour, pro- 
duced a great effect. It is very probable 
that these tragi-comedies and pastoral- 
comedies of Boyer did much to create 
in the mind of the king that love for 
musical performances and mythological 
operas which Lulli and Quinault, a few 


1 I must here quote a remark made by 
Sainte-Beuve upon this subject. He says 
that if Corneille had come before the Academy 
and Richelieu, in the place of Alexandre 
Hardy for instance, ‘‘il n’y efit pas traine 
apres lui le bagage des régles, mille scrupules 
lourds et puérils, mille petits empéchements 
& un plus large et vaste essor.” It is very 
gratifying to find a Frenchman of so eminently 
critical a mind as Sainte-Beuve denouncing 
boldly the laws of the three unities as a “ bagage 
des régles.” 
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years later, laboured so hard to gratify. 
M. Despois mentions the king’s coming 
to the Marais, presque avec toute sa cour, 
to : 


‘* Les machines presque divines, 
Et les vers de monsieur Boyer, 
Dignes d’un immortel loyer.” 


The Abbé got his loyer, which lived 
longer at any rate than his verses. He 
was received into the Academy, where 
he remained for thirty years. His re- 
ward died with him, but his verses had 
died long before him. 

Boyer was not the only manufacturer 
of these plays. Others followed him. 
Thomas Corneille, the brother of the 
great poet, and De Visé, are the most 
important names. The two frequently 
wrote their plays together. De Visé 
also brought out the Mercure Galant, 
a newspaper which was for a certain 
portion of the aristocracy of the time 
a recognised literary authority. It 
pandered to the taste of the rich and 
idle loungers. It upheld that class 
of literature which we may best 
term précieux, to which Boileau and 
Moliére had so strong a dislike. And 
with regard to plays, it did not fail to 
speak for or against an author according 
as he was or was not one of its own par- 
tisans. This paper undoubtedly had an 
influence at the time upon the theatres 
and upon the actors. Being the only 
published account of what was taking 
place, it was more or less believed. The 
courtiers of the day were not generally 
men of much critical acumen. They 
conceived themselves to be seated on 
high places which others were unfit to 
approach. And they were jealous with 
many fears of unduly familiar observa- 
tions from without. Those who know 
anything of the French theatre will 
understand how violent was the offence 
given by Molitre to gentlemen of this 
class. In fact, from the time when he 
first ridiculed those who aped the affec- 
tation of the Hétel Rambouillet down 
to the day of his death, he was hated by 
the greater part of the beaux esprits of 
the time. 

To some Molitre was a mere buffoon 


or common jester, who did his business 
rather well ; to others, he was a scoffer 
sneering at the Almighty, telling the 
world that devout people were hypo 
crites, and saying all evil things of 
doctors and their trade. It is rather 
surprising that so deep a critic as 
Augustus William Schlegel should call 
Molitre a buffoon. Those who study 
Schlegel’s lecture upon the French 
comedy are driven to conclude that he 
did not understand Moliére, and that he 
had no appreciation of his humour. To 
Schlegel, Moliére’s wit and exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous were idle non- 
sense, or buffoonery. When about to 
speak of U’£cole des Femmes, the Tar- 
tuffe, the Misanthrope, and the Femmes 
Savantes, he says that he “must ex- 
pressly state in the outset that he leaves 
the separate beauties of language and 
versification altogether to the decision 
of native critics,” and that “ these merits 
can only be subordinate requisites,” 
This doctrine is quite inadmissible. An 
attentive reader of Moliétre perceives 
that his power of charming by mere 
language is very great. And this is 
perhaps nowhere more strongly shown 
than in the Précieuses Ridicules, and in 
Les Facheux, neither of which comedies 
Schlegel mentions. The easy banter 
and tart replies put into verse in Les 
Ficheux are very striking. Or, to take 
an instance of the ridiculous, an intellect 
must be inexpressibly dull not to laugh 
over “ Belle Marquise, vos beaux yeux 
me font mourir d'amour,” and all that 
follows, in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
But from the general spirit of Schlegel’s 
remarks, we gather that he would deem 
all this transposition of words fit only 
for an Italian clown improvising on 
the stage, and altogether out of place in 
a written comedy meant to hold a re- 
spectable place in literature. When we 
think of Thomas Corneille putting the 
Festin de Pierre into verse, so that 
it might appear on the stage without 
hurting the feelings of the religious, or 
Corneille congratulating himself in his 
preface that he had “adouci certaines 
expressions qui avaient blessé les scru- 
puleux ;”—when we think of Bossuet’s 
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tirades against Moli¢re, Bossue* saying 
of him, “Woe unto you that laugh, 
for ye shall weep ;” and when we call 
to mind the fury excited against him by 
the early representations of the 7ar- 
tuffe, we can form an idea how deep 
was the jealousy and the bigoted hatred 
against a man using such a weapon as 
Moliére possessed in his unequalled wit 
~ against the hypocrisy, quackery, and affec- 
tation of those around him! Taking his 
private life in connection with the time 
in which he lived, we have to acknow- 
ledge that it did him honour. All his 
dealings with his own troupe show him 
to have been an honest man endowed with 
a strong sense of duty, and they show also 
that his comrades trusted him. It must 
be said in justice to Louis XIV. that he 
appreciated the genius of Moliére when 
his courtiers had failed to do so; and 
that had it not been for the protection 
that he afforded, the satirist would in 
all probability have fallen a prey to his 
enemies. If Moliétre had lived in the 
last years of the reign of Louis XIV., 
when the stage was controlled by cor- 
rupt petits-maitres, then called the Gen- 
tilshommes de la Chambre, the Tartuffe 
would probably not have been allowed 
to make its appearance at all—and cer- 
tainly would not have been reproduced 
under the king’s sanction after the 
strong opposition by which it was at 
first hounded from the stage. If Moliére 
had lived in those latter days, strong 
measures would have been taken, and 
probably with authority from the then 
weakened king, to quell and stifle the 
greatest literary genius that France has 
yet produced. Most of us have seen 
the often quoted story about Louis ask- 
ing Boileau who was the greatest writer 
that had honoured France during his 
reign, and Boilean’s reply, “ Sire, c’est 
Moliére,” and then Louis’ answer, “Je 
ne le croyais pas, mais vous vous y con- 
naissez mieux que moi.” 

It has been remarked with regard to 
France that her theatre has had its 
greatest freedom and its best inde- 
pendence under despotic governments. 
When Moliére’s Tartuffe came out Louis 
was his own master. He had not as 
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yet come under the influence of his con- 
fessor, nor of Madame de Maintenon. 
The priests had not yet scared him, 
nor hypocrisy got the better of him. 
Lashes intended for charlatans there- 
fore fell harmless on him. He could 
do what he liked and be answerable to 
no human being. His conscience did 
not tell him that there was any harm 
in exposing the vices of a false-faced 
knave ; and he allowed the Tartuffe to 
appear on the stage.1 The protection 
and support that Louis gave to the 
literary men of his age was one of the 
best features in his character. He had 
not that same strong belief in the all- 
importance of letters that Richelieu had. 
He had little idea that literature could 
be made a flaming sword, or that it was 
on its way to upset his empire and his 
family. He wished to have literary 
men about him. He liked them to 
fawn upon him and write his praises ; 
and he in his turn was willing to give 
them a consideration for their work. 

As a fact, the king was a friend to Mo- 
litre. I have mentioned two theatres 
in Paris, the Hétel de Bourgogne and 
the Théftre du Marais. There had 
been a third called the Hotel du Petit 
Bourbon, the site of which is at present 
covered by a portion of the Louvre. 
Here Louis allowed Moliére to establish 
himself when he first brought his eom- 
pany to Paris. The Italian company was 
already in possession of this theatre, and 
Moliére, by the king’s grace, was per- 
mitted to play on alternate days with 
them, paying the Italians 1,500 livres a 
year for the concession. He was also 


1 The fullowing notice as to the representa- 
tious of the Yartuffe is taken from an in- 
teresting work, “ Moliere et sa Troupe,” par 
H.A. Soleirol. ‘‘Le Tartuffe, le 5 aout 1667, 
suspendn aprés la premitre représentation ; 
repris le 5 fevrier, 1669, tres grand succes et 
grande ecolére du clergé; les trois premiers 
actes de cette pitce avaient été joués & Ver- 
sailles le 12 mai, 1664, 4 Fontainebleau le 3 
juillet suivant, a Villers-Cotterets le 24 sep- 
tembre de la méme année; enfin la pitc 
entiere avait été donnée au Rainey, le 2 
novembre, 1664, chez M. le Prince, le 9 
novembre, 1665, et a Chantilly, le 20 sep- 
tembre, 1668,” 
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allowed to take for himself and his 
fellow-actors, the title of the 7roupe de 
Monsieur,—Monsieur being the king’s 
brother. Monsieur on his part granted 
them “the honour of his protection,” 
and 300 livres a year to each actor,—as 
to which La Grange adds a note in 
the margin: of his register, “ Vota, que 
les 300 livres n’ont point été payées!” 
This was in 1658. In 1665 the king 
wished that Molitre and his company 
should be his own servants. So he 
called them La Troupe du Rot, and 
accorded them 6,000 livres pension, 
which was increased in March 1671 
to 7,000 livres, where it remained. 

In October 1660, Molitre had been 
driven away from the Salle du Petit 
Bourbon, without notice, as it was in- 
tended to pull the building down to 
finish the colonnade of the Louvre. 
He was three months before he could 
find a new. theatre. Then the king 


cranted him the Salle du Palais Royal, 
a large room which Richelieu had caused 
to be built for the representation of 
Mirame,—a tragedy of which he himself 
had written a portion. Voltaire remarks 


that this theatre was as badly constructed 
as the piece for which it was built. 
However that may be, it had to be con- 
siderably repaired before Moliére’s troupe 
could find a lodging there. On the 
20th of January, 1661, he got posses- 
sion of the room, and there remained 
until his death. The Italian company 
who had shared the Petit Bourbon 
with him, now shared the Palais Royal ; 
and during Molitre’s lifetime the two 
got on together in perfect harmony. 
After his death small troubles arose, 
mainly from the jealousy that the French 
actors bore to the Italians. 

I have already spoken of three French 
theatres. We learn from M. Despois and 
from M. Bonnassies how these were fused 
into that one theatrical institution which 
has become so well known to the world 
as the Comédie Frangaise. From the year 
1658, when Molitre went to the Petit 
Bourbon down to the time of his death, 
there were three companies of French 
actors in Paris :—those at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, at the Théatre du Marais, 


and the Troupe de Moliére at the 
Petit Bourbon. The reader will do well 
to bear in mind that La Troupe royale 
was the title given to the actors at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, and that it was 
Moliére’s troupe who were allowed to call 
themselves La Troupe du Roi. Shortly 
after Moliére’s death, in 1673, the two 
latter-named companies were joined at 
the Hétel Guénégaud, and the new theatre 
was known as the Thédtre Guénégaud. 
Then in 1680, by order of the king, the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and the Hotel 
Guénégaud were merged into one, which 
came to be called the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. As we have before said, it was 
not until that date that the Comédie 
Frangaise was officially established. 
Eight years afterwards, when the 
troupe was regularly settled in the Rue 
des Fossés-Saint-Germain des-Prés, they 
caused to be engraved and put outside 
their new building the following in- 
scription :—“ Hétel Des Comédiens 
Ordinaires Du Roy Entretenus Par Sa 
Majesté. MDCLXXXVIII.” 

That the special comedy of which 
Moliére was the father owed its origin 
to the Italian comedy there can be no 
doubt. The Italian comedy was intro- 
duced into France by Catherine de 
Medicis, who from her youth, says 
Brantéme, “ aimait fort & voir jouer des 
comédies, et méme celles des Zanni et 
des Pantalons, et y riait tout son saoil 
comme un autre.” The Italian comedy 
is of much older date than the French. 
Even during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, nearly all the French 
comedy writers took their plots from 
the Italians. Whatever drollery their 
plays may have had was Italian drol- 
lery, and whatever faults the Italians 
had fallen into the French repeated. 
Various Italian companies came over 
into France, and played either in 
Paris or in the provinces. M. Moland 
and M. Despois both tell us that 
under Henri III. there was, accord- 
ing to the chronicler L’Estoile, an 
Italian company at the Petit Bourbon 
“‘ who took four sous a head from all the 
French who wished to go and see them 
play ; and that there was such a crowd 
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and rush of people that the four best 
preachers in Paris did not among them 
collect so many when they were preach- 
ing.” Under Henri IV. we find them 
occupying the Hétel de Bourgogne to- 
gether with the actors that afterwards 
bore the title of the Zroupe royale ; 
and Henri was so charmed with them 
that he gave them 1,200 livres a year 
pension. Later on this pension was 
raised to 15,000 livres yearly, and so it 
remained until they were finally ban- 
ished, as we shall see farther on. 

The Italian comedy was of two kinds 
—the written, and the improvised or 
popular comedy, or, as it was called, 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. This latter, 
the improvised comedy, played by far 
the more important part. To this the 
people were accustomed, and this they 
appreciated. The other was less often 
performed, and many did not understand 
it. The good jokes and ready sallies of 
wit that extempore dialogue alone 
can give were lost, or placed beyond 
their comprehension. From this it will 
be seen that action with them was the 
all-important element. Any painting of 
character, or even nice discrimination in 
the way that events are brought about 
would have been wholly useless. The 
Italian actors, says M. Despois, trans- 
lating the words of Gherardi, “ learned 
nothing by heart. It was enough for 
them to have cast their eyes over the 
plan of the piece before they went on 
to the stage. The great merit of their 
plays consisted in their action. The 
success of their comedies depended en- 
tirely upon the actors, who gave the 
play more or less charm, as they them- 
selves had more or less wit, and on the 
special fitness of the performers for the 
part they had to undertake.” It was 
this smart sprightly action that had been 
wanting to the French theatre. Their 
plays abounded in dull speeches and 
pompous discourses, and when they 
were put upon the stage they lacked 
altogether the dramatic stir and move- 
ment of the Italians. M. Moland says, 
“ Dramatic action does not seem to have 
come very naturally to the French mind, 
which has always been prone towards 


discourse. From the very beginning, 
from the earliest essays on our stage, 
the development of the dialogue was of 
itself prejudicial to action.” 

We can understand how strongly the 
mind of Moliére must have been affected 
by these Italians,—before he was Mo- 
liére, when he was simply young Poque- 
lin. The mimes of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte probably accustomed him to the 
idea that action should be the principal 
element on the stage, and that the ne- 
glect of this had hitherto been the fault 
of the French theatre. He undoubtedly 
produced a great change in this respect, 
and is therefore entitled to be called the 
father of modern French comedy. But 
he owed much of his success to the 
Italians. The Italian company which 
he saw was probably inferior to the 
earlier troupe of the Gelosi, who quitted 
Paris in 1604. Others flocked in after 
the Gelosi, under Mazarin’s government, 
carrying out the old Italian principle of 
extempore speaking. But these latter 
companies introduced singing, lyrical 
songs, music, and operatic airs, adding 
them to the purer comedy before in 
vogue, 

There was in Paris in 1645, one 
Tiberio Fiurelli, who greatly amused 
the Parisians by his wonderful per- 
formances in the part of Scaramuccica. 
This man had been well known and 
greatly liked in his own country as 
one of the most perfect actors of the 
Commedia dell? Arte. His costume was 
black throughout, including even his 
cap and his shoes. Hence Molitre’s 
phrase in the Sicilien, “Le ciel s’est 
habillé ce soir en Scaramouche.” From 
this man it is said that Molitre took 
lessons, a most amusing account of 
which is given in a play written by 
one of his contemporaries. This writer, 
a bitter enemy of Molitre’s, calls himself 
Le Boulanger de Chalussay, and his play 
is named Llomire Hypocondre ; ou, Les 
Médecins Vengéz. “ Elomire,” the reader 
will perceive to be an anagram of 
Molitre’s name, and “ Les Médecins 
Vengéz” will be understood by those 
who know Molitre’s works. The fol- 
lowing quotation is from Act. i. se. iii., 
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and it is so interesting that I think it 
well to quote it :— 

“ Par exemple, Elomire 
Veut se rendre parfait dans l'art de faire rire ; 
Que fait-il, le matois, dans ce hardy dessein ? 
Chez le grand Scaramouche il va soir et matin. 
1a, le miroir en main, et ce grand homme en 


face, 
Il n’est contorsion, posture, ny grimace, 
Que ce grand é Mier du plus grand des 
bouffons, 
Ne fasse et ne refasse en cent et cent fagons : 
Tantost pour exprimer les soucis d’un menage, 
De mille et mille plis il fronce son visage ; 
Puis joignant la paleur & ces rides qu'il fait, 
D’un mary malheureux il est le vray — 
Aprés poussant plus loin cette triste figure, 
D’un cocu, d'un jaloux, il en fait la peinture ; 
Tantost & pas comptez, vous le voyez chercher 
Ce qu’on voit par ces yeux qu'il craint de 
rencontrer ; 
Puis s’arrestant tout court, écumant de colére, 
Vous diriez qu’il surprend une femme adultére, 
Et l’on croit, tant ces yeux peignent bien cet 
affront, 
Quila la rage au cceur, et les cornes au front. 
En suite... . .” 


The Sieur de Chalussay, in 1669, got 
leave from the king to print the work ; 
but it was found to be scurrilous, and 
M. Paul Lacroix, who has since edited 
the play, tells us that it was probably 
suppressed at Moliére’s instigation. Op- 
posite to the title-page there is a picture 
representing the master and the pupil. 
The pupil has a glass in his hand into 
which he is squinting frightfully,—the 
glass being so held that he can see his 
master and look into it at the same 
time. The attitudes of the two men 
are exactly alike. Under the figure of 
the master is written ‘“ Scaramouche 
enseignant,” and under that of the 
pupil, “‘ Zlomire estudiant.” Below ap- 
pear the heads of some ten or twelve 
men in the pit of the theatre, and 
below these again we read, “Qualis 
erit? tanto docente magistro.” 

M. Lacroix suggests that this play, 
notwithstanding its scurrility and spite- 
fulness, would be useful to any one 
writing a biography of Moliére, as allu- 
sions to incidents in Molitre’s life are 
there given which are not to be found 
elsewhere. 

The Italians were finally banished 
in 1697, in the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XIV. They had gradually 
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allowed themselves an amount of license 
which gave offence, and were daring 
enough at last in one of their pieces, 
La Fausse Prude, to make an allusion 
to Madame de Maintenon herself. The 
allusion was soon understood, and during 
three or four representations the world 
flocked to see it. Then there came an 
order that the Italians should close their 
theatre and leave the kingdom within a 
month. They came back again to Paris 
under the Regency in 1716, and re- 
opened a new and a long career. As 
we are parting from them, I may ob- 
serve that as early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century they introduced into 
France the idea of allowing women to 
appear on the stage. Nevertheless, 
as M. Despois tells us, Hubert, one of 
Moliére’s troupe, used to play the parts 
of Madame Pernelle in the Jartuffe and 
of Bélise in the Femmes Savantes. He 
also played the part of Madame Jour- 
dain in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. This 
was more than a century after the prac- 
tice of allowing women to appear on the 
stage had been customary with the 
Italians. 

The opera was introduced into France 
quite early in the reign of Louis XIV. 
At first ballets and lyrical poetry set 
to music, which had always before been 
divided and kept apart, were performed 
together. We may conjecture that it 
was the king’s liking for ballet dancing 
which made this mixed performance so 
popular at the Court: M. Despois tells 
us that “in December, 1645, Mazarin 
caused to be represented before the 
Court La Finta Pazza of Giulio Strozzi, 
and also in April, 1654, ‘la superbe 
comédie Italienne des Voces de Thétis et 
de Pélée, dont les entr’actes sont com- 
posés de dix entrées d'un agréable 
ballet,’ as says the Gazette. This piece 
was performed ten times at the Petit 
Bourbon. The king danced there, and 
at each time set off ‘de nouvelles 
grices.’” Louis’ education, according to 
St. Simon, was defective, yet it had not 
been neglected in dancing. In 1660, 
when twenty-two years old, he used to 
take lessons. We are not told how 
often, or for how long these lessons 
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continued ; but perhaps the following 
figures may suggest an idea on the 
matter. The accounts kept of his 
moneys spent in 1660, show that he 
paid to his dancing-master 3,000 livres, 
to his drawing-master 1,500 livres, and 
to his writing-master 300 livres,—the 
latter sum being just what was paid an- 
nually to the galopins, or the scullions 
of the royal kitchen. M. Despois 
shrewdly observes that the writing- 
master was by far too well paid, if it 
was he who gave the king the following 
adage to copy: “ L’honneur est di aux 
rois—tls font tout ce qu’ils leur plait.” 
The sheet of paper upon which the 
young Louis had six times scrawled 
this royal lesson is now carefully kept 
in the library at St. Petersburg. 

Ballets accompanied by music were the 
best loved diversion of the Court. AU 
the great men of the time fell in with 
the prevailing passion. Moliére, La 
Fontaine, and even the pious Racine 
and the austere Boilean went with the 
day. But Lulli and Quirault were the 
chief purveyors. These two entered 
into an agreement by which Quinault 
was to furnish an opera to Lulli every 
year, Lulli composing the musie and 
being bound over to pay his fellow- 
labourer 4,000 livres for each play. This 
contract lasted between them for foar- 
teen years. Furthermore, the king 
granted to Quinault a pension of 2,000 
livres ; and “daigna quelquefois méme 
lui donner les sujets de ses opéras.” 

However, these two men have both 
left behind them work by no means 
contemptible. Quinault’s name still de- 
serves to be remembered, though he was 
satirized by Boileau ; and Lulli became 
a very noted man indeed. Liulli was of 
humble Italian birth, was brought into 
France by the Chevalier de Guise, and 
was placed, it is said, in the household 
of Mademoiselle, as a menial servant. 
But his musical faculty soon became 
known, and he quickly rose to congenial 
employment. Before Lulli’s time a 
monopoly for the supply of operas had 
been granted to one Pierre Perrin, 
known as the Abbé Perrin, though, as 
a fact, he was not an ecclesiastic and 


possessed no benefice, but had taken the 
title of Abbé to give himself a position 
in the world. It was this Perrin that 
introduced the opera into France, though 
he himself did no more than write words 
for the music of Cambert. In 1669 the 
king had granted him letters patent to 
establish an Academy of Music, with an 
express monopoly throughout France 
fur the space of twelve years. The 
words are “ trés expresses inhibitions et 
défenses a toutes personnes de quelque 
condition et qualite qu’elles soient.. . 
de faire chanter de pareils opéras ou re- 
présentations en musique dans toute 1’é- 
tendue du royaume pendant douze années 
sans le consentement de l’exposant.” 
This privilege Lulli, through theinfluence 
of Madame de Montespan, bought from 
Perrin in 1672. Lulli was at that time 
“‘surintendant de la musique du roi.” 
But his ambition was not satisfied with 
having the direction of the only theatre 
where operas could be played. He 
further asked for, and obtained from 
the king, “le droit de composer seul des 
opéras.” Lulli was thus lord and mas- 
ter of the only opera-house allowed 
in France, and he alone had the 
right to compose the music there to be 
played. He built a new theatre near 
the Palais du Luxembourg for the Aca- 
démie de Musique; but the academy 
did not remain there long. Lulli wanted 
the Palais Royal theatre, where Moliére’s 
troupe had been established, and at last 
he got it. Moliére had been a good 
friend to Lulli, and had lent him 11,000 
livres, a large sum of money in those 
days. He had composed the music 
for no less than thirteen of Moliére’s 
ballets and interludes, so that the two 
had been closely bound together. When 
Moliére died all gratitude to the great 
man was thrown over both by Lalli and 
by the king. The king turned out Za 
Troupe du Roi, or, as they were rightly 
called, La Troupe de Moliére, from 
the Palais Royal theatre, and bid them 
go elsewhere, Lulli then established 
himself and his Académie de Musique 
in the theatre where Molitre had 
been master. The Palais Royal theatre 
served as the opera house until 1763, 
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when it was burnt down. It was re- 
built, and again burnt down in 1781. 
Shortly after the king’s marriage with 
Maria Theresa of Spain, that queen had 
caused to be brought over a company of 
Spanish actors. They came into France 
in 1660 and remained there until 1673. 
They do not seem to have had any 
success except before the Court. When 
they played to the town they failed 
altogether. La Grange, in his Journal 
of the 11th July, 1660, says :—“Il vint 
en ce temps une troupe de comédiens 
espagnols qui joua trois fois & Bourbon ; 
une fois & demi-pistole, la seconde fois 
4 un écu, et la troisi¢me fois jit un four” 
(returned the money). Various reasons 
may be given why the Spaniards were 
unsuccessful, whilst the Italians not 
only maintained their position, but be- 
came a source of jealousy to the French 
actors. Their language was not under- 
stood, and without this, the Spanish 
performances could not be enjoyed. 
With the Italians it mattered little what 
or how they spoke. As we have seen, 
the Pantalon, the Zanni, and the Scara- 
muccia, each in their turn, as one de- 
veloped into the other, were the prin- 
cipal element upon their stage, and their 
language was gesture and grimace. The 
Spanish tastes, sympathies, and ideas 
were in nowise French. M. Despois 
quotes the following passage from an 
old French author, Mervezin—Z/istoire 
de la Poésie Frangaise—“ They never 
could adapt themselves to the French 
taste; their drollery appeared grave, 
and their gravity ridiculous. ‘The 
audience were wofully sober at seeing 
their comedies, and only went to their 
tragedies to laugh at them.” Again, the 
relations between France and Spain, and 
France and Italy, were at that time very 
different. Those of Italy were on the 
whole of a peaceful kind; whilst with 
Spain that was far from being the case. 
There had been two Italian queens of 
France, the two Medici; and so also 
had there been two Spanish queens, 
Anne of Austria, and Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Philip IV. But the hatred 
produced by the Medici was more re- 
mote; and the French of the time of 
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Louis XIV. were, by their recent recol- 
lections, hostile to all that was Spanish. 
We hear that these Spanish actors re- 
ceived in 1663 the sum of 32,000 livres 
from the Court; and they probably 
had other sums given to them during 
the remaining twelve years of their 
sojourn in Paris. 

The Jesuits also had their theatre, 
which they opened on certain days in 
the year. Their partiality for theatrical 
performances, of which they made no 
secret, was well known. Though these 
performances were in a manner private, 
any one was admitted at the same price 
as at the Hotel de Bourgogne. They 
often played pieces composed by some 
of their own body. Even Bossuet, so 
hostile to al! other stage plays, especially 
to those of Moliére, found words almost 
to excuse the plays of the Jesuits. He 
says, “Le meilleur est, aprés tout, que 
ces représentations sont trés rares,” and 
that the Jesuits have known how to 
keep themselves within proper bounds. 
And farther, “que les tragédies et les 
comédies ne doivent étre faites qu’en 
Latin, et dont l’usage doit étre trés rare, 
ayant un sujet saint et pieux.” Bossuet, 
however, as M. Despois is careful to tell 
us, must have known that the plays of the 
Jesuits were not always in Latin, and 
that they were not always written after 
a very saintly or pious fashion. Here 
are some of their titles:—La Femme 
Docteur ; ou, La Théologie en quenouille, 
by le Pére Bougeant ; Le Saint deniché ; 
ou, La Banqueroute des Marchands des 
Miracles, by the same; Les Quakers 
Frangais ; ou, Les nouveaux Trembleurs, 
by the same; and Cartouche; ou, Le 
Scélérat justifié par la Grace du Pére 
Quesnel, by le Révérend Pére Patouillet. 

The Jesuits were specially fond of 
ballets and of allegorical plays. Loret, 
in his Gazette for 1658 tells us that 
he went to the Collége de Saint Ignace, 
where he saw a Latin tragedy, Athalie, 
and after that a ballet, which he thus 
describes :— 


** On y dansa quatre ballets, 
Moitié graves, moitié follets, 
Chacun ayant plusieurs entrées, 
Dont plusieurs furent admirées, 
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Et, vrai, rimeur comme je suis, 
La Vérité sortant du puits, 
Par ses et ses pirouettes, 
Ravit et prudes et coquettes.” 

A Jesuit father, Ménestrier, wrote a 
book giving the history and theory of 
ballets, Des Ballets anciens et modernes, 
selon les Régles du Thédtre. Paris 1682. 
He says that the ballet was always pro- 
tected by the Popes, and that even a 
Pope himself had written a ballet ; and 
that if we may take Virgil as an 
authority, one of the joys of the happy 
souls in Elysium consists in dancing 
ballets :— 

**Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina 
dicunt.” 

The fortunesof the Théatres de la Foire 
form an amusing portion of the history 
of the French stage. They are in reality 
of very old date, coming in a direct line 
from the Confréres de la Passion. We 
find that they were in some sort toler- 
ated during the latter portion of the 
seventeenth century, though they were 
made subject to grievous restrictions. 
They were much liked by the Parisians 
of the lower orders. After the Italians 
were banished, the actors of the Foire 
St. Laurent and the Foire St. Germain 
tried to replace them by imitating their 
performances. But the jealousy of the 
Comédie Frangaise towards all competi- 
tion, and which in part was the reason 
of the expulsion of the Italians, was so 
strong and so powerful, that orders were 
obtained at different times prohibiting the 
actors of these small theatres from dan- 
cing, from singing, and even from speak- 
ing! Gesture alone was not prohibited, 
and it was carried on in every conceiv- 
able form. Scenes were invented which 
were called piéces &/a muette. Each actor 
as he came on the stage held up before 
him a large piece of white pasteboard 
with his name written upon it and a 
short narrative in verse of the part he 


had to play. From the top of the 
theatre a Cupid descended extending 
a roll of white canvas with one 
or two couplets upon it. The or. 
chestra, which had not been wholly 
forbidden, then began to play a popular 
air, to which the audiénce sang the 
words presented to them by the Cupids, 
the actors on the stage performing their 
parts by gestures and mimicry. Le Sage, 
whom we know chiefly as the author of 
Gil Blas, was one of the most pro- 
lifie writers for the Thédtres de la 
Foire ; and these small plays are to 
be found in great numbers in his col- 
lected works. The smaller Foires and 
theatres, as they sprung up, were sub- 
ject to every kind of petty vexation 
that their enemies could devise; but 
apparently to no purpose, for a vaudeville 
of the time says :— 


** Les lois ne sont qu’une barriére vaine, 
Que les hommes franchissent tous, 
Car par dessus les grands passent sans peine, 
Les petits par dessous.” 


The rough fun of the Théatres de la 
Foire was carried on until 1714, when 
the Académie de ]’Opéra‘ allowed these 
actors to sing. The Théatre de la Foire 
afterwards developed itself into what is 
now known as the Opéra Comique. 

The intrigues of Lulli when Louis was 
despotic were followed bythe tyranny of 
the Directors of the Comédie Frangaise 
when the king was old and wasted. 
As he became practically powerless to 
exert, or even to have, a will, the con- 
trol was made over to the four Gentils- 
hommes de la Chambre ; and then was 
repeated the old story of the valet who 
had been kicked by his master, passing 
on the kicks to his dog. But through 
it all the theatre flourished, because the 
people loved it, and because the genius 
of Molitre had suited the taste of the 
nation. 

Henry M. Trouwope. 





‘RECENT LATIN VERSE’ AGAIN. 


To the Editor of Macmitian’s Macazrve. 


Srr,—Assuredly Mr. Kebbel has not 
improved his position by his brief page 
of remarks in your last number. Had 
he read my paper with the care I gave 
to his, he would have seen that his 
‘chief reason for troubling you with 
this letter’ did not in fact exist ; that, 
though I was alive of course to the 
humorous side of such a controversy, 
I distinctly stated that he did me a 
real service by singling me out for de- 
tailed criticism ; and the whole tenor 
of my article, written ‘au cceur léger,’ 
must have convinced a reader that this 
was the simple truth. His inconsistent 
charge of ‘extraordinary self-compla- 
cency’ is nearer the mark. How could 
[help a feeling of self-complacency with 
my adversary like an infant in my grasp ? 
Let me observe that wild and desperate 
imputations of want of literary taste, 
bad logic, inability to appreciate the 
language of Gray, are sure to recoil on 
my assailant’s head, when in the one 
single detail, in which he ventures to 
dispute my criticism, he is not afraid 
to misquote Gray anew, and shows him- 
self amusingly unconscious of what con- 
stitutes the preposterous solecism in 
Wakefield’s ‘exquisitely smooth and 
literal’ version. He appeals ‘to the 
judgment of the classical public’: let 
him seek it where he likes, in London, 
Oxford or Cambridge: he will find its 
verdict has gone hopelessly against 
him. It will view with astonishment 
the hardy assertion that I have ‘entirely 
avoided the main question at issue, 
which is the comparative merit of two 
different styles.’ Is it the fact, or is it 
not, that Mr. Kebbel, after expatiating 
in the vaguest personalities, aspersing 
this and that name, bepraising this and 
that other, has chosen to test his ‘two 
different styles’ by comparing certain 


of my verses with certain of Wakefield’s 
and of his own? Is it the fact, or is it 
not, that I have routed him on every 
point by proving that he mistook non- 
sense, solecism and puerilities for 
genuine Latin poetry? Two different 
styles indeed ! 

Those who know me best will not 
accuse me of setting myself up for an 
authority on Latin verse writing. Many 
translations of mine, written at all 
periods of my life, from the time I 
was an undergraduate and even earlier, 
have appeared indeed in three or four 
different collections ; but in every case 
they have been got from me by the 
solicitations of others. This luckless 
elegy itself was privately printed for a 
special purpose, and only obtained a 
sort of semi-publicity by the kindly 
meant indiscretion of a friend. But I 
will not have it compared with Wake- 
field’s nonsense; much less will I see 
it disparaged in the comparison. His 
version I recently got hold of, and 
found it to be composed throughout 
in a jargon like this: Vesper adest, 
lugubre sonat Campanula; tardis Ar- 
mentum reboans flexibus errat agro... . 
Et tenebris mundum dat, tenebrasque 
mihi. Until a friend lent me Wake- 
field’s edition of Gray, I did not know 
where Mr. Kebbel had got the lines he 
quoted. They were, it is true, mere 
simulacra, yet had more of the outward 
form of Latin verses than was shown 
in the complete version. I found that 
Wakefield’s unscrupulous vanity had 
led him once more into one of his 
usual petty tricks: he pretended to be 
quoting from what he had written 
‘when a student in the University’ ; 
but was really in mature life labori- 
ously re-translating some of the verses 
to the best of his poor ability. 
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But Wakefield is not the only in- 
stance in which Mr. Kebbel’s fondness 
for personality has led him dismally 
astray. He appeals in his first paper 
to Lord Wellesley’s translation of a 
passage in Milton’s Arcades to ‘dis- 
prove the assertion that translation 
cannot be reasonably literal and yet 
retain the grace, vivacity, and classical 
spirit which may be found in original 
composition.’ I will take the last ten 
or eleven lines, in which Milton closely 
paraphrases a magnificent passage near 
the end of Plato’s Republic. The 
translation of these verses is reduced 
to solecistic nonsense by no less than 
five infinitives which have no construc- 
tion whatever. His Lordship may have 
had vague notions of an historical in- 
finitive, or it may be of one in indirect 
narration ; but alas! none such has any 
business here. Again he has perversely 
mistranslated ‘That sit upon the nine 
infolded spheres’: to all appearance 
his Sirens are sitting close by, yet far 
away from, the swift-circling spheres. 
It is well perhaps that, though close 
by, they should be far away; or else 
this whirl would send them I know 
not where. Then ‘aequato modulamine’ 
has no meaning ; then ‘ ternas sorores’ 
and ‘ipsas Parcas’ represent in sorry 
wise the grand vagueness of Milton’s 
‘And sing to those that hold the vital 
shears,’ ‘And lull the daughters of 
Necessity’; the fates, indeed, never 
once being called by their names. 
That as an English student of the 18th 
century he should have an imperfect 
knowledge of Latin, and that at the 
age of eighty he should reprint a ver- 
sion like this amid the plaudits of 
admiring friends and sycophants, is 
perhaps no great disparagement to Lord 
Wellesley’s classical taste, which was 
truly most refined ; but it is not well 
that a critic in 1875 should thrust such 
a translation in one’s face as a model of 
grace and perfection. 

This strange and unseemly love of 
personality on Mr. Kebbel’s part forces 


Verse’ Again. 


me to a final and painful criticism. A 
still better, he says, than Lord Welles. 
ley’s is Conington’s ‘own translation’ 
of the ‘Swallow’ in the Horae Tenny- 
sonianae. No one has a higher admira- 
tion of Conington’s classical versions 
than I have,and I know much more 
about his scholarship than Mr. Kebbel 
knows. I say then that in this selec. 
tion he has not been fortunate. Catullus 
was not greatly to Conington’s taste, and 
in the present instance he has chosen to 
translate line for line, some of the verses 
scarcely allowing of this. Possibly too 
he may have thought that the occasion 
did not call for much trouble. How. 
ever that may be, I could take excep- 
tion to about one-half of the lines ; but 
space compels me to confine myself to 
two: Dic Austrum nitidum, levem, 
ferocem, Dic nigrum Borean, pium, fide- 
lem. This i$ meant for a translation 
of the beautiful lines, ‘ O tell her . 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the 
South, And dark and true and tender 
is the North’: here the ‘South’ brings 
before the mind at once the climate, the 
people that dwell under it, and the 
temper engendered by it. And the 
same is true of the ‘North.’ It would 
be hard indeed to reproduce this in 
Latin, at least in two lines ; and Con- 
ington has quite failed to do so: his 
words mean simply this: ‘say the 
South wind is bright, fickle, high- 
spirited; say the North wind is 
black, affectionate, faithful,’ —something 
strangely different from the original. 
But Mr. Kebbel throws out his praise 
and dispraise at random. If he ever 
chant a paean to the empire of the 
mighty West, let him not translate 
West by Zephyrus ; or if he try to throw 
a halo over my Lord Wellesley’s youth- 
ful solecisms by singing his administra- 
tion of the gorgeous East, let him eschew 
Lurus, or else the upshot will be bathos 
the most profound. Words are not 
mere counters: they ought to have a 
meaning and value ever in ‘ Recent 
Latin Verse.’ 

H. A. J. Mvyro. 
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ALKAMAH’S CAVE: 


PART II. 


Tae Howazin contingent had bad luck. 
After a long and toilsome journey across 
two-thirds of the broadest breadth of 
the Arabian Peninsula, in the hottest 
and droughtiest season of the year, with 
many incidental discomforts, such as 
sometimes an unexpected deficiency of 
water in the wells on their line of route, 
sometimes an unfriendly encounter with 
a rival Bedouin clan, they arrived at 
last within the territory of the Benoo- 
Harb; and found their friends, not 
prosperous, but on the contrary hard 
pressed, and much in need even of the 
slight suceour that so small an auxiliary 
band as their own could afford. 

Some weeks passed in desultory skir- 
mishing rather than fighting with their 
hereditary enemies, the tribesmen of 
Oteybah and Hodeyl, who were now un- 
der arms in the Egyptian cause. For 
a while nothing serious occurred on 
either side, till one morning early, 
Alkamah, and about twenty of his com- 
panions from Roweydah, who, in their 
ignorance of the localities had advanced 
dangerously far on the hostile ground, 
were surprised and surrounded by at least 
double their own number of the enemy’s 
horsemen. So sudden and unexpected 
was the attack, that many of the 
Howazin were overpowered and killed 
before they had even had time to think 
of defence ; the remainder, with a few 
warriors of Benoo-Harb who chanced to 
come up during the fray, behaved them- 
selves like men. But it was no use, 
the odds were too many for them ; and 
after half an hour of fierce contest they 
gave way and fled, leaving behind them 
more than a dozen dead or disabled on 
the field; and amongst the number 
Alkamah, who after receiving several 
severe sabre-cuts had fallen bleeding and 
senseless from his horse. Thus the 
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Oteybah remained masters of the day ; 
while the vanquished, as was only 
natural, spread everywhere in their 
flight the most exaggerated accounts 
both of the number of their opponents 
and of their own losses, And thus it 
happened that when the report of the 
fray reached Roweydah a month later, 
it included the name of Alkamah in the 
list of the dead. 

Dead, however, he was not; but, 
which was next bad, a prisoner. His 
dress, the goodness of his armour and 
horse, and the rich ornaments of his 
sword-hilt, led the victorious Oteybah, 
while they busied themselves with spoil- 
ing the slain and the wounded, to con- 
clude that he must be a person of some 
consequence, probably belonging to a 
wealthy family, and for whose liberation 
accordingly a heavy ransom might in 
due time be demanded and obtained, 
according to Bedouin custom. Under 
this impression they neither gave him, 
as they did to two or three others of his _ 
less fortunate comrades lying beside him, 
the finishing stroke, nor left him where 
he was at the disposal of the vultures, 
which were already hovering impatient 
over the blood-stained plain. On the 
contrary they lifted him up with a care 
that a looker-on, unacquainted with the 
real motive, might have taken for ten- 
derness, and conveyed him, still in- 
sensible, to a house in a neighbouring 
village, where the women of the tribe 
gave him the benefit of what nursing 
their experience, a pretty large one, of 
like cases, and their own compassionate 
feelings, certainly not diminished by the 
youth and good-looks of their helpless 
charge, suggested. 

Fresh air, a sound constitution, and 
the absence of over much medical inter- 
ference, are excellent conditions for a 
cure ; and it was not long before Alka- 
mah’s wounds, which, like most sabre- 
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cuts, were rather wide than deep, began 
to heal; so that a surgeon, had such 
been present, would have pronounced 
him not only out of danger, but pro- 
gressing favourably towards conva- 
lescence. This his captors, without 
being surgeons, observed ; and lost no 
time in inquiring of him his name, his 
birthplace, his family, and the like. 

But their calculations were deceived ; 
for Alkamah had with a certain fore- 
boding, determined long before what his 
conduct should be under such circum- 
stances, did they occur, and had even 
taken his measures accordingly. How 
could he ever look Selma, and yet more 
her relations, the warlike Benoo-Murad, 
in the face, if he came before them as a 
ransomed prisoner, owing his life to the 
contemptuous pity or greed of his 
enemies, and the forced liberality of his 
own people ? Loss of liberty, loss of life, 
anything would be preferable to this ; 
he would return to Roweydah, if not 
successful, at least unshamed, or not 
return at all. 

With this intention he had, the very 
day that he left his native town, taken 
off his signet ring, the same which 
Selma’s fingers had touched, and, with 
a sigh, buried it out of the way, in a 
lonely place, where no eyes but his own 
were likely to search for it again. And 
as he was now the only prisoner of his 
clan alive in the hands of the Oteybah, 
nothing remained that could possibly 
identify him except his own avowal, and 
that he was resolved never should. So 


question him as they might, they ob- 


tained no answer. 

This silence of his they were at first 
inclined to attribute to the moodiness 
consequent on pain, extreme weakness, 
and recent captivity ; and in this belief 
desisted for a few days from their ques- 
tionings, not doubting that with the 
return of strength, and the renewed 
longings after freedom that could not 
fail to accompany it, their prisoner 
would prove less reticent. But when 
in due course of time his wounds had 
healed over, and his recovery was com- 
plete or nearly so, his interrogators, 
much to their annoyance, found him not 


a whit more communicative than he had 
been before. Severity was then brought 
to bear ; he was treated with increasing 
harshness ; his allowance of food was 
curtailed, and his bonds tightened ; 
while threats and even blows alternated 
daily with promises and fair speeches ; 
all directed to obtain from him the de- 
claration of his name‘and family. But 
Alkamah held his own; threats and 
blandishments, blows and ill-usage were 
alike thrown away ; and at last it became 
clear to his captors themselves that his 
resolution was not to be overcome, even 
by the fear of death itself. 

Killing him was, however, no part of 
their plan. The Oteybah, though half- 
barbarous in their habits, were not wan- 
tonly cruel ; like other Bedouins they 
would, except under special provocation, 
have recoiled from putting a prisoner to 
death in cold blood ; and besides they 
were much too prudent to throwaway with 
his life their only chance of turning him 
sooner or later to profit. But their ex- 
pectations by being deferred became less 


keen ; new incidents of foray and plun- . 


der drew away their interest from the 
old; by degrees they almost ceased to 
watch over the captive, or rather made 
over that duty in great part to the 
women of the village. By their com- 
passion his bonds, though not absolutely 
taken off, were slacked to such an extent 
that he was able to move about ; he was 
even occasionally allowed to leave the 
narrow hut, so. long his prison, and 
stretch his cramped limbs, for a short 
distance, and under guard, in the open 
air. At last, he came to be employed 
along with others in fetching water, in 
collecting firewood, in milking the 
camels, and so forth: all occasions of 
which he availed himself to look about 
him as much as possible, till he ended 
by getting into his head a fairly accurate 
idea of the place itself, as also of the 
direction in which he conjectured that 
his own region of Nejd and the town of 
Roweydah must lie, and to what point 
of the compass lay the route that might 
if followed take him back thither. 

Long he waited, till in the early 
spring of the year a night unusually 





















dark with clouds, wind, and rain, coin-° 


ciding with the temporary absence on 
some business or other of those to whose 
particular keeping he had been in- 
trusted, gave him the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. Cautiously he rid himself of 
the cords that still, though loosely, 
bound his limbs ; more cautiously yet 
he made his way out of the house ; most 
cautiously of all, lest alarm should be 
given by dogs or men, he threaded the 
precincts of the village by paths that he 
had observed and marked out for him- 
self in the daytime ; and then, eastward 
ho! 

The adventures that befell him on 
his long and difficult journey across the 
wide tract that lay between the Hejaz 
and Roweydah need not here be narrated 
in detail. For the first three days he 
was followed, and only escaped recapture 
by plunging into the wildest and most 
inaccessible regions of the rocky Teyma 
desert. He met with many dangers, 
sometimes from wild beasts, sometimes 
from roving Bedouins ; of hunger, thirst, 
cold, heat, watchfulness, fatigue, he had 
full share. Even when comparatively 
safe from pursuit, prudence compelled 
him to avoid the more frequented tracts, 
and instead to make wide circuits which 
often prolonged what would have been 
the journey of one day to that of two 
or more ; not rarely, too, he was com- 
pelled to halt where he might from 
sheer weariness and exhaustion. But 
harder to bear than all the rest was that 
the thought of Selma, once his only but 
sufficient support, now no longer cheered 
him but tormented. Night and day her 
image moved before him ; she was the 
goal towards which he must strive, 
though hopeless to attain; for he felt 
sure, though why he could not say, that 
on his arrival at home he would not 
find her there; and this gloomy pre- 
sentiment from which, do what he 
might, he could not free himself, not 
merely depressed his spirits but un- 
nerved his limbs, and rendered every 
rr every suffering, doubly pain- 


In fact, he must have broken down 
altogether, and ended his labours and 
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his love alike by the side of some stony 
hillock, or under the thorn-bushes of 
some torrent bed, had not the hospi- 
table generosity of a Bedouin chief near 
the frontier of Nejd, in whose encamp- 
ment he sought acouple of days’ repose 
and food, provided him with a camel ; 
mounted on which he was able to con- 
tinue his journey. With this seasonable 
help he went on for ten more days, not 
quite certain of his direction ; till one 
afternoon he suddenly found himself 
among well-known landmarks that 
assured him of his near approach to 
his native town, which he had left 
almost a year before in very different 
plight. 

Having fully ascertained his where- 
abouts, he halted his camel in the most 
secluded spot he could find, and re- 
mained there till evening, as the after- 
noon was of all times of day the most 
likely for falling in with some chance 
acquaintance among the shepherds or 
herdsmen without the walls ; and he 
wished to avoid this sort of premature 
recognition before entering the town. 
There was indeed less risk of it than he 
thought ; for he himself was only half 
aware of the change wrought in his 
appearance by the last few months. 
His face was now lean, weather-worn, 
and almost black ; his dress scanty, of 
the coarsest quality, and all in rags; 
there was neither lance in his hand nor 
sword by his side ; nothing, in a word, 
to announce the son of the wealthy 
Aamir, the prosperous Alkamah of for- 
mer days. A relation or intimate friend 
might just have recognized him; an 
acquaintance scarcely. 

The first half of the night he passed 
alone under the starlight, wrapped in 
the tattered cloak which was now almost 
his only covering ; but he did not at- 
tempt to sleep, his eyes were open, gazing 
up at the spangled heaven overhead. 
The stars seemed to have been caught 
in the sky and stood still: would they 
never slope westwards? Midnight came: 
there was yet some distance to go ; and 
it was not till about halfway between 
dawn and noon that he halted a second 
time on the summit of a long ascent, 
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whence he could distinctly see the well- 
known palm-tops of the Roweydah gar- 
dens across a further ridge ; while imme- 
diately in front of him was the hollow 
where the Morad camp had been the 
year before. 

Where the camp had been. It was 
there no longer. Only the shallow lines 
traced on the ground where the tents 
had stood, and the marks of some small 
water-channels that had been dug out 
leading thither from the wells, re- 
mained to indicate its former position. 
No life, no movement, was there now. 
And Selma? Alkamah knew that his 
forebodings had been verified, one way 
or other, and his eyes filled with tears 
that dimmed his sight but did not fall. 

He felt as if he could willingly have 
lain down there and then, and never 
risen again, so entirely had all energy 
for going further, all desire of the future, 
left him. But this would not do, he 
must learn more; and that could only 
be within the town and from those of 
his own family. So, after a time, he 
again switched his lean beast into move- 
ment, and followed the same path that 
a twelvemonth before he had traversed 
—with what different feelings !-—in his 
mother’s company, till he saw the town 
gate open infront. Here a second time 
his resolution failed him, and like one 
who hesitates before taking a plunge 
into deep water, though he knows there 
is no good in deferring it, he turned 
aside from the road, and sought a res- 
pite from the inevitable among the old 
hagnts of quiet in his father’s garden. 

He made his camel crouch down on 
the sand near the hedge outside, and 
entered. Much to his satisfaction he 
found no one there to disturb the soli- 
tude he wished for in his favourite place 
by the well. But no likeness of Selma 
now looked up at him from its depths ; 
no girlish form peeped out from behind 
the palm-trees. Within, without, all 
was blank. Tired and out of heart, 
Alkamah stretched himself by the mar- 
gin, half in shade, half in sun, and re- 
mained there without stirring, without 
even thinking what he should do or 
where he should go next. 


A rustling noise was heard ; some one 
was approaching by the narrow path 
which led up to the well. Alkamah 
turned his face that way, and at once 
started to his feet ; it was his brother 
Sa’ad. Recognition was easy on the 
one side, though not equally so on the 
other ; for Sa’ad, taken by surprise, had 
to look hard and inquiringly for several 
seconds before he became sure of his 
brother in the gaunt and ragged figure 
there. He then embraced him as one 
returned from the dead. 

The first greetings were soon ex- 
changed, and the first questions asked 
and answered. Alkamah in a few words 
gave a summary account of what had 
happened in the Hejaz, of his own cap- 
ture and subsequent escape ; and learnt 
in return the principal facts relating to 
his own townsmen and family. His 
father and his brother Sa’eed were both 
absent just then; they had gone on a 
journey in the direction of Basrah, and 
would probably soon return : Sa’ad was 
the only one actually in town. And 
his mother, Naileh? ‘ May God have 
mercy on her!” was the answer that an- 
nounced her death. It was a melan- 
choly story. When the report telling 
of the unfortunate end of the Roweydah 
expedition, and—though falsely—of 
her son’s being among the slain, first 
reached her, she had fainted away, and 
remained insensible for many hours. 
Consciousness at last returned ; but 
her grief, embittered doubtless—Sa’ad 
did not understand this, but Alkamah 
thought it—by self-reproach, and the 
remembrance of the share she herself 
had taken in sending her favourite child 
away on that ill-omened journey, re- 
turned with it, and proved too mach 
for her ; she drooped rapidly away, and 
before many weeks were over was in 
her grave. 

“ How will he bear to be told about 
Malik’s daughter ?” was Sa’ad’s reflec- 
tion when he saw the silent but intense 
grief with which his brother heard the 
sad news already given. “And what 


had I best tell him about her? And 
how?” But he was spared for the time 
the necessity of coming to any decision 




















on that subject ; for neither by question 
nor allusion even did Alkamah give any 
outward sign of so much as remember- 
ing her existence, neither then, while 
they yet remained conversing in the 
garden, nor afterwards, when théy en- 
tered the town together, nor when, later 
in the evening, all his relatives and 
kindred to the eighth degree of cousin- 
ship assembled in the guest-room to 
hear his story and to congratulate him 
on his safe return. Sa’ad waited with 
much uneasiness for the next day, and 
the inquiries which Alkamah would, 
surely, not longer defer beyond it. 

But that very night the reaction of 
rest and disappointment combined mani- 
fested itself in a sort of low fever last- 
ing nearly a month; and for an even 
longer time Alkamah showed no desire 
to learn more, nor even once stirred out 
beyond the walls of his own courtyard ; 
perhaps he would hardly have had the 
strength to do so had he wished it. 
But the truth was that he did not wish 
it; on the contrary, he shrunk back 
from the fuller knowledge which sooner 
or later must meet him when once he 
mixed in the crowd outside, certain that 
it could bring him no happiness, and 
willing to stave off the evil day. 

During this interval many things 
happened. Alkamah’s father, old Aamir, 
and his elder brother, Sa’eed, returned 
from Basrah, and a family council, to 
which Alkamah, of course, was not 
called, took place. After much deli- 
beration it was resolved that the decep- 
tion, contemplated, it must be allowed, 
from the first, should now be definitely 
carried out. Selma was, for her lover, 
to be dead; her very tomb, or rather a 
small mound of stones professing to in- 
dicate it was got ready, not far from the 
place where the tent of her family had 
been pitched the previous summer. She 
had died—so the story was to run—a 
natural death of fever or something in 
the fall of the year, just when her 
people were making ready for their 
return to Yemen. “He will be very 


sad about it,” Alkamah’s relatives thus 
argued for him, “ but he will end by 
getting over it much sooner than if he 
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knew how matters really are. When 
he thinks of her as dead he will lose 
hope ; and his regrets will in conse- 
quence pass off all the speedier, and 
then before long a new attachment may 
easily in the natural course of things 
take the place of the old, and all will 
be forgotten.” Thus they reasoned, 
meaning not unkindly by the lad. 

But falsehood, even with the best- 
intentioned and the most reasonable of 
motives, is a bad foundation to build 
on ; and its superstructure is apt either 
to crumble to pieces all at once, or, if 
it remains, to remain for evil only, not 
for good. “The thing that is” cannot 
come of “ the thing that is not.” 

And where, in fact, was Selma? And 
what was she doing in the meanwhile ? 

Lost she certainly was, so far as Al- 
kamah was concerned ; neither dead nor 
buried, but lost. After so many vows 
and protestations, after so many pledges 
of unchangeable fidelity given and ac- 
cepted, after declarations that no power 
on earth, neither kindred, nor parents, 
nor force, nor death itself should ever 
induce or compel her to acknowledge 
any suitor, any other love but her first 
love, her Alkamah, she was already be- 
trothed to another—married to another. 
So it was, not indeed through purposed 
faithlessness on her part, it was weak- 
ness only, and weakness for which much 
might be pleaded in excuse. 

For hardly had Alkamah left the 
neighbourhood when her parents, who 
were now in the secret, her brothers, her 
kinsfolk—and they were many and 
powerful, accustomed to command and 
to be obeyed—began their attack, re- 
solved to break off her unauthorized 
and, in their opinion, disgraceful at- 
tachment to the Howazin interloper, and 
to substitute in its place the unexcep- 
tionable claims of Selma’s previously 
betrothed cousin, the young Okeyl. 
Throughout the struggle a certain dis- 
cretion on their side, and modesty on 
hers, kept indeed the name and exist- 
ence of Alkamah in the background, a 
motive consciously felt by both parties, 
and avowed by neither. But persua- 
sion, entreaty, prayers, menaces, duty, 
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obedience, pride of clan, shame, honour, 
vanity, every deterrent, every incentive, 
were brought into action. Hints too, 
broad enough to admit of no misinter- 
pretation, were thrown out that, mar- 
riage or no marriage, come what might, 
no stranger alliance, no alien from the 
Arabs of the north, should ever be ad- 
mitted to tarnish the southern purity 
of the blood of Morad. And when to 
all this was added the presence of Okeyl 
himself, young, handsome, high-spirited, 
and wealthy, while Alkamah was not 
only absent but, before long, reported 
and believed dead, what wonder if the 
cause that had everything to support it 
except love, prevailed over the cause 
that had nothing to support it but 
love ? and if Selma’s resistance, at 
first vehement, gradually subsided into 
melancholy, melancholy into resigna- 
tion, resignation into consent? To do 
her justice, the last was deferred till 
what seemed certain tidings came of 
her Howazin lover’s death on the field 
of battle. But when a month later the 
Morad encampment broke up, and 
among the rest Selma, mounted on a 
led dromedary, amid all the protection 
of curtains and attendants, departed for 
Yemen, she was the re-affianced, and, 
within six more months, the bride of 
Okeyl. Their marriage, which was 
celebrated with much pomp and re- 
joicing, music, gun-firing, and feasting 
of the tribe, must have taken place 
exactly about the time that Alkamah 
returned to Roweydah, and found in 
his native town that worst solitude, the 
solitude of the heart. 

Meanwhile of false or true, he, poor 
youth, knew nothing, beyond the fact 
that Selma and her kindred had left 
the neighbourhood ; of this much his 
own eyes had already assured him the 
morning he approached the town. At 
last a day came when in answer to the 
inquiries which he could no longer re- 
press, the daughter of Malik was men- 
tioned in his hearing; but it was to 
announce her death, according to the 
story invented and agreed upon by his 
kinsmen. He heard with apparent calm, 
so that the narrators at first congratu- 


lated themselves not a little on the 
success of their scheme: but that very 
evening he had already found his way 
out of the town to the tomb where he 
supposed her laid. 

It was a little mound piled up with a 
few large and several smaller stones, 
close by the twisted roots of a spreading 
thorn-bush, and not far from the very 
spot where they last had met. From 
morning till noon the sun blazed hot 
upon it; but after mid-day the shadow 
of the thorn-bush turned by degrees 
and lengthened over the place. 

Here Alkamah would go daily, and 
sit for hours in the thorn-shade, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, speaking to 
no one, and even allowing no one to 
approach, his whole soul concentrated 
in one intense longing for but a mo- 
ment’s intercourse with her whom he 
believed to be buried below. Some- 
times, in. very despair of meeting her 
again in the world of waking, he would 
lie down on the mound and try to go to 
sleep, in the vague hope that she might 
perhaps visit him in his dreams. But 
whether he waked or slept, he always 
left the place with the same unsatisfied 
craving at his heart, to return thither 
in spite of it the next day, and meet 
with the same result. Then he would 
go and busy himself in the pursuits of 
every-day Arab life, in the gardens, in 
the palm-tree plantations, with the 
sheep or the camels; but it was no 
better, his heart had no share in it 
all. He mounted his horse, and went 
out more than once with the bands of 
his fellow-townsmen on cattle-driving 
or foray among the neighbouring tribes, 
and after weeks of riding and skirmish- 
ing, in which he showed himself out- 
wardly the Alkamah of former years, 
active and daring as ever, would return 
just as he had left, with no conscious- 
ness of having obtained a single mo- 
ment’s change of feeling or thought. 
Whether he went or stayed, it was all 
one. Even the memory of his mother 
failed to touch him. With the dead, 
one alone excepted, as with the living, 
he felt like one who had nothing to do, 
he neither thought of them nor wished 
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to think. From his father and brothers 
he was absolutely estranged. They had 
helped—thus much at least he knew— 
to separate him from Selma; they had 
“united in sending him away from her, 
and, whether intending it or not, he 
cared not now to inquire, in parting be- 
tween him and her fer ever, The work 
of destiny—yes ; but he could cherish 
no affection or even goodwill for those 
who had made themselves the instru- 
ments of that destiny, and of his loss. 

Of others, townsmen or relatives, he 
took no heed. He met Fareedah, his 
own betrothed cousin, now fast bloom- 
ing into the full beauty of womanhood, 
and hardly recognized her; if she her- 
self or her parents had entertained till 
then any hopes of attracting his fancy 
that way, they were compelled from 
that moment to give them up alto- 
gether. So it was with the rest; he 
neither sought company nor avoided it ; 
when spoken to he answered, else he 
kept silence ; he took due share in the 
life and action around him, and seemed 
to forget it the instant after. Nothing 
from without affected him with either 
joy or sorrow, fear or hope ; he was like 
one from another world, moving in, but 
unconnected with, this. Only his visits 
to the mound by the thorn-bush con- 
tinued as frequent as ever; and when 
there and alone his feelings would break 
forth, not changed, but with constantly 
renewed freshness, and more vehement, 
though ever unsatisfied, longings. Two 
years passed thus, two summers and 
winters ; and he was still as far from 
nearing the repose of forgetfulness as 
the first day. 

One afternoon, in the spring of 
the third year, he sat by the stone- 
heap nursing his illusions, and think- 
ing of her whom he imaged to 
himself separated from him by only 
a few feet of earth and pebbles, and 
faithful to him even in death; his 
face was covered by his hands, and 
silent tears were running down between 
his fingers to the ground ; when he felt 
the shadow of the thorn-bush deepened 
by something else between him and the 
sun. Not caring to see what it was, he 
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waited till it should move off of itself ; 
but it did not ; and he raised his head 
with some impatience. Then he per- 
ceived, standing near beside him, a 
herdsman, the same who had formerly 
served as messenger between himself and 
Selma, a young man of four or five and 
twenty, by name Shebeeb, and his own 
foster-brother. Alkamah having recog- 
nized him, and answered his salutation, 
again bent forward with his face on his 
hands, as a sign that he wished to be 
alone. 

Shebeeb, however, whose foster con- 
nection, a close one from the Arab point 
of view, warranted a certain amount of 
boldness, instead of complying with the 
hint given, took his place on the ground 
by Alkamah, and said, “ Brother.” 

‘‘ Leave me alone,” was the answer, 
given unwillingly, and without even 
looking up. 

But Shebeeb continued, “‘ My brother, 
I have something to tell you, which it 
concerns you to hear; and which,” he 
added, after a pause, “I would have 
told you long ago, but that I was afraid 
to speak.” 

“ What is it?” asked Alkamah, in a 
tone that implied great indifference as to 
what might come next. 

“Tt is,” said the other, distinctly 
articulating every word, “that you are 
deceived ; you think this,” striking it 
with his foot, “a tomb; it is not so ; it 
is only an empty pile of stones, with 
nothing under them; and while you 
are sitting here, wasting your life, and 
eating your heart to no purpose, Malik’s 
daughter is alive, and far away from 
hence, in her own country, in Yemen.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Al- 
kamah was sitting bolt upright, and 
staring in the other’s face like one 
mazed, unable at first fully to take in 
his meaning, so utterly unexpected, and 
so sudden. 

“What is it?” 
utter. 

Shebeeb repeated his words. 

“ But how can it be? . Where is she? 
They told me, every one said that she 
was dead, and buried under this grave ; 
can she really be alive? speak !” 


was all he could 
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His face was flushed, his voice eager ; 
his eyes bright as they had not been for 
ears. 

Shebeeb looked round, to make sure 
that no one else was near; and then, 
drawing closer to Alkamah, told his 
story distinctly and fully from first to 
last. It was the true account of Selma’s 
departure from Nejd, and of the decep- 
tion practised on her lover by his own 
family. But of Selma’s subsequent 
marriage he, of course, knew nothing, 
though, considering the circumstances 
under which she left Roweydah, he 
could not but conjecture its prob- 
ability ; and so might Alkamah also 
have done, had he not been too much in 
the habit of judging others, those at 
least whom he loved, by himself. 

‘They did very wrong to deceive you 
so; and I would have told you the 
truth long ago, but that at first I 
hoped you would not have taken it so 
much to heart ; and afterwards, when I 
saw how matters went with you I was 
afraid. But now, for some time past I 
have been waiting for an opportunity of 
speaking,” concluded Shebeeb, fearful 
lest his foster-brother should break out 
into a not unjustifiable explosion of 
anger against him for having been 
silent so long. Nor was he without 
apprehension that Alkamah’s indigna- 
tion might prompt him to some rash 
measure regarding those who had ori- 
ginated the plot; or, again, that the 
violent revulsion of his feelings might 
be too much for his reason, or even his 
life. 

But his fear was without cause ; 
Alkamah was too happy in the know- 
ledge of the simple fact that she whom 
he had so long mourned for dead, was 
really alive, to be for the moment ac- 
cessible to any other idea, or to re- 
member any other person or thing 
except her. Even the likelihood of 
her having already passed into the 
possession of another did not then 
cross his mind. It was only the 
change of one all-absorbing thought 
for another equally engrossing; of “I 
shall never see her more,” into “We 
shall meet again.” 


No more listlessness now, no more 
inaction ; he would follow her, wherever 
she might be; claim her, whoever 
should oppose. Of difficulties, of the 
enmity of either tribe, hers or his, 
kinsmen or strangers, he took no ac- 
count. Howazin and Morad, banded 
in one with all the spearsmen of Nejd, 
and all the swordsmen of Yemen, 
should not bar his way. He would 
find her, win her, or die in the at- 
tempt. His enthusiasm communicated 
itself to his foster-brother, who de- 
clared that be the dangers what they 
might, by journey or camp, in desert or 
in field, he would share them to the 
end. 

The sun had almost set, and the dis- 
tant sand-edge between them and the 
town was dotted here and there with 
homeward-moving figures, black against 
the yellow ground, when Alkamah and 
Shebeeb, after several hours of earnest 
talk, left the mound ; and before they 
reached the gardens and separated for 
the night, their plan had been fully 
arranged. Shebeeb was to pick out two 
of the lightest-footed and most enduring 
dromedaries, to prepare a couple of 
small water-skins, and a few simple 
dried provisions for the journey; and 
with these, to wait his brother-in-law 
next evening behind a neighbouring 
hill, Meanwhile, Alkamah returned 
into the town, and passed the day 
that was to be the last for him within 
its walls, making his own preparations 
also, but of course giving no one any 
hint of his intentions. The signet ring 
he had already searched after, and found 
in the place where he had hidden it, 
and, with many sighs and memories, 
replaced it on his finger. Now he looked 
at it with complacency ; it was token no 
longer of despair, but of hope—a link 
not with the past only, but the future. 

Again the sun set, and evening closed 
in. Alkamah took no farewell of his 
father and his brothers ; his alienation 
from them, after what he had learnt the 
day before, was no longer passive, but 
active ; they were not eveh strangers to 
him now, they were enemies. Only 
under the brief twilight he went to 
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his mother’s grave ; she had taken no 
part in that long coil of deceit—she, 
so he thought, would have been true 
to him had she lived. Bitterly weep- 
ing he called on her, as though she 
could have heard his voice, to forgive 
and to help him ; then, with a sudden 
effort, rose up and walked away, feeling at 
every step as if his very heart-strings were 
being torn asunder. The remembrances 
of many years, the images of childhood 
and boyhood, the inwoven attachment 
to home and family, all in him that 
was not the love of Selma, was at that 
moment centred and bound up for him 
in the tomb from which he turned ; it 
was wrenching himself from half of his 
life—a bitter pang. Then, without re- 
entering the town gates, he went round 
outside the walls to the pit-like hollow 
behind the ridge, where the dromedaries 
were in waiting, and Shebeeb ready 
with them. Beyond, to the west, lay 
the path, or rather the great open 
desert; the low horizon glowed with 
the coming light of the moon; Al- 
kamab recalled to mind Batn-Darih, 
and hastened to mount. All night they 
journeyed on at a rapid pace, and morn- 
ing dawned on them full thirty miles 
distant from Roweydah, where, to their 
good fortune, they were not missed till 
two days later ; they then were tracked, 
but in vain. 

Yemen and the Nejran valley, the 
territory of the Benoo-Morad, and the 
goal of their way, lay to the south, or 
nearly so. But Alkamah and his com- 
panion did not venture to keep the 
direct and well-known track, by which 
they might easily have been followed, 
and which would, besides, have led them 
by several villages and customary halt- 
ing-places that they now naturally de- 
sired to avoid ; so, instead, they made 
a wide circuit west, among the trackless 
sands of the much-dreaded Nefvod. 

This was the very region that Al- 
kamah had crossed two years bygone, 
on his flight from the Hejaz, but in a 
widely distant part of it; so that his 
former wanderings gave no clue of any 
use for their present track. Shebeeb, 
however, had often explored these 
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wastes in different directions ; and his 
experience was of more avail. When 
that was at a loss, the position of the 
sun by day, and of the stars at night, 
became their only guide, one sufficient 
in the main. At noon they crouched 
for the hottest hours of the day, scarce 
less intolerable to the camels than to 
their riders, under the shade of some 
jutting rock, such as often crops out 
abrupt and black through the sandy 
covering of the waste, or of some lonely 
bush, tamarisk, or thorn ; towards even- 
ing they resumed their monotonous way, 
and continued it with hardly any inter- 
ruption through the night and morning. 
Only when their small supply of water 
began to fail them, Shebeeb’s knowledge 
of the localities was tasked to discover 
some brackish well, such as stray Bedou- 
ins of the smaller and less noble clans 
frequent, and where there was no prob- 
ability of their meeting any of their 
own townsmen or tribe. But not tilla 
week or more after leaving Roweydah 
did they allow themselves a single real 
halt that could be said to bear any pro- 
portion to the length of their travelling 
stages and the fatigue of the way. 
Alkamah, eager if not exactly hope- 
ful, was at first much too much, preoccu- 
pied with the thought of what lay before 
him, to pay attention either to the 
scenes they traversed, or to what they 
themselves endured; nor ever com- 
plained, unless it was that their drome- 
daries did not go fast enough, or that 
their daily period of rest was too pro- 
longed. Shebeeb, with no strong 
passion of his own to entrance him, 
and whose only motive for so difficult 
and even dangerous an undertaking 
was his attachment for his foster- 
brother, wondered, but did not remon- 
strate. Accustomed as shepherd or 
herdsman from his childhood upwards 
to every form of hardship incidental to 
an Arab out-of-doors life, he was confi- 
dent that his own strength, though 
severely taxed, would not give way 
altogether; and, moreover, guessed 
that the overwrought impetuosity of 
his companion would not be long in 
yielding to the privations and toil of a 
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midsummer journey across the Nefood. 
Come what might, he would not be 
the first to cry, “ Enough!” or hang 
back when the other gave the signal 
of forward. 

Meanwhile, Alkamah was overdoing 
both his work and himself. The suf- 
ferings of his Hejaz captivity and ven- 
turous escape, followed by a long period 
of constant depression of mind, and 
hopeless longing, had long since lowered 
his natural vigour to a degree unnoticed, 
because gradually brought on by those 
around him, and utterly unsuspected by 
himself. He was no longer the Alka- 
mah of three years before, though he 
thought himself such when setting out 
from Roweydah. Then the vehemence 
of impetuous love, reviving as it were 
from that fictitious tomb where it had 
so long been buried in despairing hope- 
lessness, supplied him with an unreal 
strength, which deceived himself, and 
in some measure his companion. And 
even when this began to yield to days of 
devouring heat, and sleepless nights of 
march, its place was taken and the de- 
lusion kept up by a restless impatience, 
growing every hour as the distance 
increased behind them and lessened 
before ; so that he took no account of 
weariness, either in himself, or his 
foster-brother, or,—what is usually the 
uppermost care in an Arab wayfarer’s 
mind,—in the beasts that carried them ; 
but pressed on as if drawn—and so in 
truth he was—by‘an attraction all the 
more irresistible because its influence 
had been suspended so long. 

So they went on together, crossing 
red sandslope after sandslope, heated 
sheets of rock, and dry flint-sprinkled 
plain, uncheered by the sight of a single 
habitation, even a Bedouin tent, and 
unrefreshed by a glimpse, though dis- 
tant, of watered grove or green pasture. 
If any vegetation rustled beneath their 
camels’ feet, it was only an occasional 
tuft of lank parched grass, that the 
spring rains had deluded three months 
before into misplaced existence, or the 
long, dry, snake-like creepers of the 
bitter colorynth; more rarely they 
sighted a lonely tamarisk, or a gnarled 
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and stunted acaciashrub; here and 
there a bewildered locust on a hot 
stone, chirping madly after its missing 
companions, and once a couple of grey 
gaunt vultures, watching the travellers 
ominously from an overhanging ledge 
of rock, such were the only forms of life 
around. But from hour to hour, from 
heat to heat, the mirage spread before 
them the likeness of a vast and tranquil 
lake ; at noon they seemed to be tread- 
ing on its very shore, and about to 
enter its waters; towards evening it 
receded, shrunk away in shallow pools 
and was gone. 

Still they held on, and now, after 
twelve days of dreary desert, they en- 
tered a more cheerful zone, the inner 
borderland between the Hejaz and the 
populous Kaseem. Here they found 
themselves traversing large tracts of 
pasture-ground, dotted with frequent 
clusters of black Bedouin tents and 
straggling droves of camels; little vil- 
lages too appeared, each set off by its 
green patch of garden and date-grove, 
sloping down the hillock side, or extend- 
ing in a narrow strip along some short- 
lived watercourse, which, after doing its 
little work of irrigation, hastened to lose 
itself in the porous soil. Pleasant rest- 
ing-places to wanderers just escaped 
from the shelterless Nefood ; but which 
Shebeeb and Alkamah, however much 
in need of repose and refreshment, gene- 
rally passed by unvisited ; for there was 
no friendliness to spare between the in- 
habitants of this country, the Southern 
Kasecin, and the natives of Nejd ; and 
their reception, if not absolutely in- 
hospitable, would have been at best 
ungracious. They were accordingly 
obliged to keep to the open country, or, 
occasionally and with circumspection, 
the neighbourhood of the tents. 

Shebeeb, however, enjoyed and bene- 
fited by the cooler breezes, and the re- 
freshing influences of growth and life 
around ; besides the advantages of 
purer water, and sometimes a draught of 
milk, obtained from the herdsmen, with 
fresh lotus fruit and dates, all of which 
when opportunity offered, he took care 
to procure. But from these comparative 
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comforts Alkamah derived no benefit, 
he hardly appeared so much as to notice 
them ; and the only effect they produced 
on him was to heighten his impatience 
for pressing onwards by night and by 
day. In vain his companion repre- 
sented that they were now far beyond 
all danger of pursuit, and that a mode- 
rate degree of rest was necessary both 
for themselves and their camels ; Alka- 
mah, though really the one who most 
had need of it, paid no attention. 

At last, on the fourth afternoon, there 
stood out, far away against the western 
horizon, a square grey outline ; its real 
height was not above sixty feet, but it 
looked at least double as much in the 
refractive heat-haze ; a dark streak on 
the blue ridge near it, indicated the 
presence of a considerable extent of 
houses, or palm-trees, or both. Shebeeb, 
who had crossed this line of route before, 
though from a different direction, at 
once recognized the old fortress of 
Derey’, the frontier stronghold of 
Kaseem. ‘ Courage!” he said to his 
companion, “ that is Derey’ ; more than 
haif our journey is done ; to-morrow we 
shall enter the limits of Kora’, and a 
few days further will bring us to the 
valley of Nejran.” 

It was more than time, for Alkamah’s 
fictitious strength had, ever since they 
left the Nefood, and what was really the 
most difficult part of their task, behind 
them, given way to prolonged fatigue 
and privation, and now visibly di- 
minished every hour. Long before noon 
he began to look around him restlessly 
for the solitary tree, or the hollow fringed 
with brushwood, which might indicate 
a suitable place for making the noontide 
halt; and when once lain down, he 
seemed almost unable to rise. Too 
weary for appetite, he turned from the 
food which his companion sedulously set 
before him, and instead of eating, drank 
recklessly large draughts of discoloured 
and unwholesome water from the nearest 
pool on the way, however tainted ; for 
summer was now at its height, and the 
supply of water furnished by the spring- 
rains was half-dried and full of impuri- 
ties. Then unrefreshed and uninvigor- 
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ated he would painfully remount, his 
pulse burning and his limbs trembling 
with fever, till he could scarcely keep his 
seat in the saddle. Symptoms which 
Shebeeb knew the import of, and ob- 
served with anxiety, and while doing 
his utmost—though indeed little could 
be done in circumstances like theirs— 
to support and cheer him up, he began 
seriously to fear lest his foster-brother 
should end his road and his life together 
before reaching the goal he sought. 

One day, the seventeenth oreighteenth 
after their departure from Roweydah, 
the east wind blew by fits, the noon was 
burning in hot haze, and the sun glowed 
fiercer than ever through a thin red veil 
of mist ; Alkamah, drowsy from exhaus- 
tion, reeled from side to side in his 
saddle; and Shebeeb, while keeping 
near him, and speaking to him to rouse 
and encourage from time to time, half 
expected every minute to see him fall 
from his dromedary to the ground, a 
fall that for one so worn and weak would 
very probably have been fatal. Looking 
about in every direction for any place 
where they could alight and rest shel- 
tered from the heat, he perceived—for 
Alkamah was too far gone to observe 
anything—on a low ridge of rising 
ground near them to the right, traces of 
something like a path, faintly indicated 
in the gravelly sand, and leading up to 
a small solitary hut, framed with sticks 
interwoven with dried palm-leaves, “a 
fortunate chance,” he thought, as he 
turned off the road in that direction. 
Alkamah, or his camel rather, for its 
rider had ceased to guide it, mechanically 
followed. On reaching the place, She- 
beeb made the animals couch down, 
which they did readily enough, for they 
were almost as tired as their masters, 
though as uncomplaining, and advanced 
to the entrance of the hut. It was 
closed by a strip of cloth hung across it 
like a curtain within. Shebeeb stood 
without, and called, “ Is any one here ?” 
A woman's voice answered from behind 
the curtain, “‘ Who are you, and what 
do you want?” 

“ Tiavellers,” answered Shebeeb, “in 
want of shelter.” As he spoke the 
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‘hanging was pushed aside, and an old 
woman, tall, meagre, upright, and poorly 
dressed came out. The expression of her 
face was strange, almost wild, but not 


unpleasant. She repeated her question. 

“ Nothing, mother, but a couple of 
hours’ shelter from the heat,” rejoined 
Shebeeb, “and a little drink and food, 
if you have any by you, for my fellow- 
traveller.” He pointed as he spoke to 
Alkamah, who, almost unconscious of 
what he did, had slipped rather than 
dismounted from his saddle, and had 
now lain down, regardless of the blaz- 
ing sun, in the heated sand outside the 
door. 

‘In God’s name, come in and wel- 
come,” said the mistress of the tent ; 
you are both of you my guests.” 

With much difficulty Shebeeb roused 
his foster-brother in some measure from 
the torpor that had already come over 
him, and having got him on his feet, 
supported him as he staggered like a 
drunken man into the hut. Once inside 
he seemed completely dazed by the cool 
and darkness, and without a word of 
salutation, or any notice of place or 
persons, would at once have stretched 
himself again as he was upon the floor. 
But his hostess was beforehand with 
him ; making a sign to Shebeeb to hold 
him up for minute, she quickly un- 
rolled a piece of matting, caught down 
from where it was hanging a long strip 
of blue cloth, that was in fact an upper 
garment of her own ; and having spread 
it on the mat, in the innermost corner 
of the hut, she made Alkamah lie down 
on it, and covered him over with his 
cloak. This done, she turned to 
Shebeeb. 

“ Welcome, my guests,” she said; “I 
was waiting for you. That one lying 
in the corner there is Alkamah, son of 
old Aamir of Howazin, and you are 
Shebeeb, his foster-brother, son of Fahl ; 
you have come from Reweydah in Nejd 
in search of the daughter of Malik, 
Selma, of the Benoo-Morad. But you 
will not find her, neither in Nejran nor 
yet in Yemen ; she is there no longer, 
but in Yemamah, by the mountains of 
Hareek, whither her husband, Okey], 








took her more than a year ago; they 
both are living there now.” 

“She is married to Okeyl! What, 
what is to be done now?” exclaimed 
Shebeeb, with an instinctive look to- 
wards the slumbering Alkamah, and, in 
his distress at learning as a certainty 
what he had feared all along, forgetting 
to wonder at his own and his com- 
panion’s recognition by this old crone 
in so far distant a part of the country. 

“So it is,’ continued the woman, 
glancing also at Alkamah; “your 
brother is too late for what he hopes, 
but in time for his destiny and hers. 
Go on; you will find her in Yemamah, 
and ” she stopped, listening to 
something outside. 

“ But who are you, mother, and where 
are you from? and how do you come to 
know all about us and our affairs? 
Were you in Nejd?” asked Shebeeb, 
who had now sufliciently recovered his 
presence of mind to feel curious, and 
even somewhat alarmed at so strange a 
recognition where it could least have 
been anticipated, and a knowledge 
evidently overpassing the limits of ordi- 
nary life. 

‘The old woman made no answer, but 
pointed to the door of the hut, which 
at this moment was darkened by an 
entering figure. Shebeeb looked that 
way and saw in the entrance a girl, or 
a woman rather, for her age, judging by 
her appearance, must have been about 
twenty; her dress was that usual 
amongst the very poorest classes—a 
common dark-blue wrapper, cast over 
clothes of equally coarse materials ; her 
hands and her ankles were adorned—if 
adornment it could be called—with 
thick clumsy rings of blackish glass, the 
cheapest of the cheap; no veil covered 
her head or face; her arms and feet 
were bare. But her form, though some- 
what stout and muscular-looking for 
her sex and age, was graceful, and her 
bearing dignified ; her complexion bril- 
liant, her features perfect in their regu- 
larity, and glowing with health and 
vigour; while her large dark eyes, 
always lustrous, seemed from time to 
time to shoot out absolute sparks of fire. 
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In her hand she carried a long thin 
switch of tamarisk. 

Coming in she went straight up to 
her mother and kissed her hand, then 
turning to Shebeeb, greeted him by 
name. ‘ You are here at last,” she said ; 
“it is now three days since they told 
me that you and the other would come, 
and I have been looking out for you.” 

Shebeeb was about to ask who were 
the “they” alluded to, but without 
giving him time for question she went 
quickly up to the back part of the hut 
where Alkamah was tossing and: turn- 
ing in uneasy sleep : he had thrown the 
cloak from off him, his right arm was 
stretched out flat, and the fingers 
clutched vaguely at the sand. “ Poor 
fellow!” she said, bending over him, 
“he has journeyed far and suffered 
much, but he has not far now to go.” 
She spoke in a low voice and to herself ; 
but the sleeper turned over on his side, 
with his face to the wall, as if avoiding 
her gaze, though his eyes remained 
closed. Quietly she drew the cloak 
again over him and left him. 

Alkamah’s foster-brother remained 
where he was, and silent, unable to 
speak or interfere ; for there was some- 
thing in the girl’s manner that repressed 
question or remark. She for her part 
took no further notice of him, but sitting 
down by her mother, conversed with 
her for some time in an undertone. 
Then she rose, and bringing out from a 
corner of the hut some dried lotus-fruit 
in a wooden dish, with a few freshly 
baked pieces of unleavened bread, set 
them before Shebeeb, inviting him to 
eat. Next she roused up Alkamah, and 
gave him to drink out of a vessel con- 
taining water cooled and made pleasantly 
acid by a slight mixture of whey ; he 
drank, and then, evidently refreshed, 
sat up and took his share of the food, 
whilst the old woman and her daughter, 
whom she called Jandeb, looked on. 

After a slight meal and a few com- 
monplace words exchanged with his 
hostess, Alkamah betook himself again 
to sleep; and Shebeeb, who was tho- 
roughly tired, stretched himself out also 
for a little rest. Then Jandeb and her 
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mother, rising noiselessly, went outside 
the hut, where they lighted a fire of 
sticks, and for two or three hours busied 
themselves with preparing a substantial 
supper for their guests. By the time 
everything was ready the sun had neared 
the low horizon line, the east wind had 
given over, and a cool breeze blew from 
the north. Jandeb went into the hut, 
and wakening Shebeeb, beckoned him 
to come out with her into the open 


air. 

She led him behind the hovel to the 
top of the red ridge, and pointed to a 
low and half-withered bush that grew 
at the bottom of the further slope. 
“Do you see that?” she whispered. 
On a dead, barkless twig of the bush, 
was perched a mottled crow, croaking 
continuously, and plucking madly at its 
own feathers, till they strewed the 
ground beneath—a hideous sight. 
Shebeeb flung a pebble at it; the 
creature fluttered and croaked more 
than ever, but did not quit the bough. 
Shuddering, he turned to Jandeb. 
“ What does it mean?” he asked. 

“ Separation and untimely death.” 

Her eyes were fixed on the bird, 
which just then, with a choking cry, 
fell from its perch, and, after a moment 
of convulsive fluttering, lay still and 
dead on the sand. 

“Go back while you can,” she con- 
tinued, to Shebeeb, “and do not mix 
yourself up with the bad luck of others. 
They cannot escape what has been 
written for them; but you have no 
need to share in it, as you may if you 
go on.” 

Shebeeb listened thoughtfully, then 
turned and gave a look towards the tent 
where Alkamah was lying. 

“T cannot leave him now,” he said ; 
“he is my brother, and I have promised 
him to go with him to the end.” 

Once and again Jandeb repeated her 
warning; and once and again Shebee) 
gave the same answer. The girl stood 
silent for a few minutes, searching his 
face with her eyes, then made him a 
sign to come nearer to her, and taking 
the two long curls which, after the 
fashion of Nejd, hung down on each 
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side of his neck, stroked them out care- 
fully in the palm of her hand, and 
knotted them afterwards. 

“There,” she said, “ now do as you 
choose ; you have nothing to fear, and 
he will want your help. I am grieved 
for him,” she continued ; “it is a hard 
fate, and he so young. But what can 
be done for him? Every man must 
reap the crop he has sown.” 

And with this she turned, as if about 
to re-enter the hut. 

“In God’s name, who are you? Are 
you a human being, or a spirit?” ex- 
claimed Shebeeb, afraid to question, but 
unable to restrain the words. 

“Here,” said the girl, and laughed 
as she took his hand in hers; “ that is 
a human hand of mine, is it not? If 
you want to know more, ask my mother 
—not that I expect she will tell you 
much ; but that is her affair, not mine. 
For all that,” she added, quietly, “it 
will be as you have seen and heard; but 
you are safe.” 

Darkness was now coming on ; she 
led the way back to the hut, lifted the 
hanging curtain, and went in. Shebeeb 
followed. They found Alkamah awake 
and sitting up, with scarcely a trace of 
illness. ‘The old woman was getting 
the supper ready ; they all partook of it 
together, and then went and sat on the 
bank outside in the moonlight. 

While there, Jandeb pointed out to 
them the direction of the path they 
were to take next day ; instead of going 
further south, they were to turn nearly 
due west, and keep so. There was no- 
thing to fear, she said; they would 
meet none but friends on the way ; they 
might take their leisure and rest them- 
selves by the wells and in the villages as 
much as they chose. Lastly, she indi- 
cated the precise spot in Yemamah where 
Okeyl and his bride were to be found; 
and, having done this, suddenly left 
them, and was gone, though where or 
how they could not imagine. In fact, 
she had already disappeared before they 
were well aware of her being no longer 
by their side. 

Not less strange than these circum- 
stances was Alkamah’s indifference to 
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them ; nothing seemed to arouse in him 
either curiosity or surprise. It was as 
if from the first moment of his entering 
the tent a spell had been cast over him, 
which, while it calmed and restored him, 
dulled his mind and even his senses 
to everything around. While Jandeb 
described the journey that yet lay be- 
fore them, he listened, but hardly ever 
questioned; and no sooner had she 
quitted them than he returned into the 
hut to sleep. 

Shebeeb, left alone with the old 
woman, now entreated her to give him 
some explanation of the events of the 
day ; and, in particular, of the sources 
whence her daughter derived her extra- 
ordinary, and, he supposed, preter- 
natural knowledge. The answer, made 
reluctantly, and only after repeated 
urgency on Shebeeb’s part, was in 
substance as follows. Jandeb was her 
only child, by her husband, an Arab of 
Hodeyl, and up to seven years old had 
presented no special difference from 
other children of the same age, except 
that she was rather weak and sickly. 
One day her father went out alone into 
the desert to look after a stray camel, 
and was last seen by some Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of a deep and lonely 
valley, hemmed in by barren rocks, and 
gommonly believed to be haunted by 
evil and malicious spirits. Anyhow he 
never returned; he had disappeared 
without a trace; not even an article of 
his clothing, or a footprint, was found to 
indicate his fate. But it was reported 
that his voice had long after been heard 
at night, calling out among the rocks ; 
and hence he was supposed to have 
been carried off by the spirits of the place. 
Shortly after this event, his daughter 
Jandeb, who was sleeping in the tent at 
noon, started up, saying that her father 
called her, and went out, no one knew 
whither. Next day, about the same 
hour, she returned, changed in appear- 
ance, healthy, laughing, and strong, but 
refused to tell where she had been, or 
what had happened to her. Reports of 
her being in frequent communication 
with unseen beings soon spread abroad, 
till both she and her mother found it 
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impossible to remain in comfort amid 
their own tribes hence the isolation in 
which they had now lived for several 
years ; though well off, thanks to the 
ion of a large flock of sheep, 
which, with the help of a shepherd, 
they tended in a pasture close by. 
More than this, she could not, or 
would not tell. The night passed over 
in its quiet beauty; and early next 
morning Alkamah, much re-invigorated, 
with his companion, took leave of their 
old hostess, and set out, with a certainty 
the more and a hope the less, on the 
path which Jandeb had the evening 
before indicated tothem. The girl her- 
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self was not present when they mounted 
in the dawn, or, at any rate, did not 
appear; her mother alone was by. But 
that same day, at noon, when they were 
already far advanced on their easterly 
route, Shebeeb saw, though his com- 
panion did not, a figure, bearing the 
semblance of Jandeb herself, and of 
more than human size, standing on 
an isolated rock by the left of the 
way, and pointing with a rod in its 
hand towards Yemamah. The camels 
started, and became almost unmanage- 
able, then hurried on. When Shebeeb 
looked back, there was no living thing 
in sight. 


To be continued. 
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SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


Tue published writings of Sir Arthur 
Helps, with whom literature was never a 
profession, and whose career may be said 
to have been prematurely brought to an 
end, are numerous,—having regard to 
their high finish, unusually numerous. 
They comprise a history, many volumes 
of essays—most of them interspersed 
with dialogue—three or four dramas, as 
many fictions, and a biography. Few 
writers of any class—fiction of course 
excepted—have been more largely read; 
few, of his particular class so largely. 
For his subjects, though always im- 
portant, were not always “ interesting.” 
They were not ofa kind respecting which 
a cry ora crusade could be got up. His 
thoughts seemed always to be turned on 
those evils which escape the notice of, 
or at least are avoided by, those whose 
objects in life are influence, money, or 
notoriety. To get an occasional hearing, 
even an occasional following in re- 
spect to any glaring wrong or abuse, is 
easy enough for any one gifted with a 
fluent tongue, vigorous lungs, and an 
absolute deficiency of taste. To get either 
or both in respect to wrongs or abuses 
which, though not “glaring,” are none 
the less mischievous, demands personal 
qualities of another order, accomplish- 
ments more rare, and a gift rarer still— 
the charm, the “ talisman,” as St. Beuve 
puts it, “qui tient aux doigts de l’ou- 
vrier.” Whatever subject Sir Arthur 
Helps touched—and save one, Slavery, 
he never dealt exhaustively with any 
which from their grandeur strike the 
imagination at once—he brought to 
bear upon its treatment the charm which 
of all others is the most personal, the 
charm of style. Be the subject what it 
might, apparently never so unpromising 
—drainage, for example—he was always 
readable. He could have written what 
he somewhere describes a friend as 


being engaged in writing, “a lively book 
on Contingent Remainders.” 

But as the learned and acute bio- 
grapher of Casaubon puts it, “the 
scholar is greater than his books.” It 
is from the desire to enable those 
who know “Friends in Council” 
to know something more of its author 
—of him who was at once Dunsford 
and Ellesmere, Milverton and Cranmer 
—that the recollections which fel- 
low have been drawn up by one who 
in the subject of them has lost one of 
the principal interests of a large part of 
his. life. 

In the last of his published writings, 
his notice of Canon Kingsley, in this 
Magazine, Sir Arthur Helps speaks of the 
“ruling motive” in the life of his friend, 
His own ruling motive, through all the 
long years of restless activity of thought 
and deed during which he came under 
my own observation, was benevolence— 
benevolence grounded on a belief, not in 
the perfectibility of humanity, but in 
the infinite capability for improvement 
of human life. If this “ruling mo- 
tive” be easily observable in his writings, 
it was even more so in his conversation 
and daily life. 

With an intense delight in literature, 
success as a writer was with him never 
an end, but a means. If he cultivated 
style, it was not that he might earn 
praise for it, but obtain hearing through 
it. He knew that as the orator whose 
utterance is deficient in force and clear- 
ness will not be heard, so the writer 
whose power of statement is deficient in 
charm—who cannot please as well as 
instruct—will not be read. His one 
“ creat ” book, “ The Spanish Conquest 
of America,” grew out of no ambition 
to win for himself a place among his- 
torians, but out of an abhorrence of 
slavery. The introduction of the negro 
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to Spanish America he first thought to 
have treated of with sufficient fulness 
in a few essays commented on by his 
“ friends.” Copies may still occasionally 
be picked up of two volumes entitled, 
“The Conquerors of the New World 
and their Bondmen,” which are the 
first outcome of this feeling. But they 
proved an altogether inadequate out- 


come of what, in the course of his‘ 


reading, he had come to know and 
wanted to tell. The usual sources of 
information exhausted, he had passed 
on to the unusual, and, for the most 
part, unused. He had mastered Spanish, 
he had visited Simancas, he had col- 
lected and digested MSS. innumerable, 
and was in- possession of a mass of 
information, much of which had never 
yet been put before the world ; and this 
on a subject his interest in which had 
become a passion for which no relief 
was to be found but in a treatment of 
it exhaustive and, it might prove, attrac- 
tive. In part he failed. ‘The book was 
undoubtedly read and appreciated, but by 
those only to whom it was least neces- 
sary to appeal in a cause like that he 
had taken up. A few statesmen and 
scholars have read “ The Spanish Con- 
quest,” but to the great mass even of 
intelligent general readers the book is 
absolutely unknown. That it should 
have been appreciated by men of his 
own order—those especially with whom 
on many points he did not agree—was, 
of course, some alleviation for his dis- 
appointment in reaching those of an 
inferior and more numerous one. I 
remember the pleasure I was once 
able to give him, after a visit to 
the late John Keble, in reporting the 
interest and impatience with which 
that revered theologian and poet was 
watching for the appearance of a new 
volume. Mr. Keble of course had 
recognized and found pleasure in the 
literary skill exhibited in the volumes 
which had already appeared, but he 
had been, perhaps, more touched by 
their author's hearty and outspoken 
estimate of the characters and labours 
of the Catholic regular clergy in rela- 
tion to the Spanish conquest. Again, 
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his “Companions of my Solitude,”—to 
me the most precious of his books, 
because the most direct and complete 
expression of himself among them— 
grew out of an intense realisation, 
brought to a head by some accident, of 
the misery entailed by the particular 
offence which it so powerfully de- 
nounces. So powerfully and yet so 
temperately ; with such allowance and 
such consideration. For he habitually 
checked in himself and others sweep- 
ing conclusions respecting anything or 
anybody. He had something to say 
for the worst cause, and—which is less 
common, because far more difficult— 
for the worst man. His consideration 
for the “ other side” seemed sometimes 
excessive. But I do not believe it was 
ever mischievous to truth, though it 
doubtless lost him many a victory in 
argument. The book was not written 
but “made” during a tour on which [ 
was the companion—not I hope of his 
solitude—in the autumn of, I think, 
1851. We had travelled together 
before, and did so again afterwards. 
Our first journey was begun very late 
in the autumn of 1848. On this occa- 
sion Lady, then Mrs., Helps, was of 
the party. He had been and still 
was very ill; but he fancied the 
change of climate and of scene would 
do him good. I believe it did, even- 
tually ; but at the time of our journey 
his intense interest in public events— 
"48 was the “year of confusion” in 
Europe—prevented his deriving any 
immediate benefit from it. 

He turned his change of place to ac- 
count, however, in another way. If it 
did nothing for his body, it should at 
least do something for his mind. He 
made it the occasion of his first serious 
attack on the German language. A 
memory unusually retentive gave him 
an exceptional advantage in dealing with 
the only thing difficult to a scholar in a 
new language, its vocabulary. And even 
in this he was greatly aided by a very 
quick perception of the possible connec- 
tion of unfamiliar forms with familiar 
ones. 


He knew nothing directly of the 
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results of the labours of the German 
philologists in this field; and the 
delightful aids of Max Miiller were as 
yet non-existent or inaccessible. Our 
derivations and “connections,” therefore, 
consisted for the most part of “ shots,” 
the rattle of which was as unceasing by 
night as by day. I had once bid him 
“ Good-night,” and had been perhaps 
an hour in my room, when I was aroused 
by a tap at the door. In answer 
to the query usual upon such occasions, 
the following utterance penetrated 
the door, which there had not been 
time to open—“I think auch must 
be etiam ;” and the Teutonic student 
was gone, 

On another occasion he announced 
solemnly that he was going out to try a 
verb with a separable prefix on the 
first sympathetic-looking native he en- 
countered. He returned triumphantly 
after a short time to announce that the 
prefix with which he had been loaded 
had “gone off” to perfection. Our 
philological “shots” were put toa 
severer test subsequently ; when he re- 
ceived a copy of a translation of “ The 
Claims of Labour” into Swedish, a lan- 
guage of which neither of us knew a 
word, and of which no dictionary was 
accessible within seventy miles. Of 
course he did not want to read the 
translation itself; but there was a 
‘‘Translator’s Preface” which he was 
very curious to make out. Somehow in 
the course of a morning it was approxi- 
mately made out, sufficiently at any 
rate to enable us to form an idea of 
what the translator had said about the 
subject of his labours. 

1n political opinions Sir Arthur Helps 
was what is generally understood by a 
Liberal ; and had he made his way into 
the “ House ”—at one time a possibility 
for him—he would undoubtedly have 
taken his seat on the liberal benches. 
But his liberalism was qualified by a 
love of order and a sense of the neces- 
sity of “government” which might at 
times have rendered his vote anything 
but a certainty for those with whom, in 
the main, he agreed. 

Robert Burns himself could not have 


believed with less reservation that “a 
man’s @ man for a’ that,” than Arthur 
Helps ; but none would have resisted 
mob law, or deprecated more earnestly 
what amounts to the same thing— 
placing political power in hands as yet 
unprepared to use it rightly. 

Sir Arthur Helps’s belief in the possi- 
bility of a better state of things in this 
world, and his efforts to bring it about, 
were not limited in their aim and oper- 
ation to his own kind. They extended 
to every living thing. He was not at alla 
“ good hater,” but he hated cruelty with 
a hatred all but cruel. His efforts to 
lessen it were not confined to ‘‘Some 
Talk about Animals and their Masters ; ” 
they found vent in much vigorous and 
successfulaction. The arrangements now 
made for the transmission of cattle by 
railway, not only in England but over 
the whole Continent, were inaugurated 
at his instigation, and completed through 
his perseverance, 

Of his religious opinions and senti- 
ments it is difficult to speak confidently, 
if only on account of his intense sensi- 
tiveness in regard to those of others. 
Essentially Protestant, he loathed the 
vulgar forms which Protestantism often 
puts on. He saw nothing incongruous 
in a pure faith and splendid manifesta- 
tions of it; but he refused as absolutely 
to identify devotion with candles, as 
simplicity with whitewash. He has 
said somewhere, and he certainly 
thought, that’ our cathedrals “were 
much finer than anything that went 
on in them.” I well remember, at the 
close of a service in one of them his 
indignation at the audacity of the 
preacher of the day in putting forth 
matter so feeble and ill-arranged “in a 
building of that age and magnificence.” 
In the course of our last conversation, 
even now only a few weeks since, he 
expressed exceeding admiration for the 
comprehensiveness and moderation of 
the Church of England. He spoke of 
disestablishment as a measure which 
even Dissenters, if Protestant, should ve- 
hemently oppose ; as a measure whereby 
large accessions of believing but some- 
what weak people would, bewildered 
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by its confidence and its pretensions 
seek refuge in the Church of Rome. 
He spoke highly of the efforts of the 
Anglican clergy for the promotion of 
education—before “education” became 
the fashion,—@ propos to which he 
reminded me of the following story. 
Some thirty years since he bought a 
place in Hampshire. Shortly after 
taking up his residence there, he paid a 
visit to the parochial school. He was 
received of course politely; but the 
unconcealable nervousness and confu- 
sion of the master struck him greatly. 
The good man was evidently pleased 
with his visit, but a great deal more 
puzzled and put out by it. On subse- 
quent better acquaintance he apologized 
for and explained his nervousness and 
confusion, by the fact that his visitor 
was the first layman who had ever set 
foot in his school since he had become 
master of it, some ten years before. 

Next to humanity the object of Sir 
Arthur’s greatest reverence was its 
most direct emanation—a book. His 
acquaintance with books was enormous. 
He read rapidly, for his power of atten- 
tion was absolute ; and he remembered 
what he read for that same reason. I 
am unable to say who were his favourite 
writers ; for the writers;he knew best 
he regarded as personal friends, and 
among personal friends there should be 
no favouritism. IfI were called upon 
to say of what writer I have heard him 
speak the most often and with the 
greatest admiration, I think it would be 
one of the last my readers would be 
likely to name—Machiavelli. But then 
he had derived his opinion of him, not 
from the pages of Macaulay, but from 
the revelations of that great statesman 
concerning himself—to be found only 
in his writings and his life. 

Should a finished portrait of Sir 
Arthur Helps ever be achieved by a 
competent hand, it will present traits, 
moral and intellectual, too numerous 
and too beautiful to be truthfully attri- 
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butable to more than a very few men 
of our own or any other time. One of 
these traits must not be omitted from 
the slightest sketch of him—the in- 
tensity and constancy of his personal 
attachments. Universal benevolence 
has been known to destroy individual, 
and with some friends of humanity 
“the greater” has not included “ the 
less.” Sir Arthur Helps was the most 
loyal of friends, as he was the most 
sincere ; for though his gis was always 
held up before his wounded fellow- 
soldier as long as the enemy was in the 
field, he would—after his wounds were 
healed, and not till then—point out to 
him why he had tripped, or, it might 
be, fallen in the fight. His attention, 
instant and entire, was always ready 
for those who had any claim upon it. 
Nor was his assistance less at their ser- 
vice than his counsel. To the operation 
of both on a movement, the usefulness 
of which it is not for me to overrate, 
its success is mainly due. 

Some of the thousands of persons 
who received instruction in music, and 
some of the tens of thousands who de- 
rived pleasure from its performance, 
during the years in which St. Martin’s 
Hall was a music school, will be inter- 
ested to know that, but for Sir Arthur 
Helps, that instruction or that pleasure 
would never have been theirs. His 
views in this, as in many other things, 
were never fully realised. The build- 
ing for which he did so much has been 
turned to other uses than those to 
which he hoped it might have been 
permanently devoted, and the “school” 
in which he took so warm an interest 
is nomore. The disappointment was, 
however, but partial, and the failure only 
seeming. The impetus given there to 
an art which, as a means of moral and 
intellectual culture, he valued highly, 
is still operative, and its results, if not 
so obvious as they might have been, 
are none the less real. 
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KEBLE'S ESTIMATE OF MILTON. 


Srupents of poetry will feel grateful 
to the Rector of Lincoln for his re- 
cent paper upon Milton, whether they 
entirely agree with it or not. Brief, too 
brief, as it is, it approaches a well-worn 
theme, on which it might seem there was 
no more to be said from a new quarter, 
and lets in upon it fresh light. It touches 
a question which goes to the core not 
only of Milton, but of all poetry. Above 
all, it disinters an interesting theory of 
poetry, once well-known and much dis- 
cussed in Oxford, but which the last 
thirty years have buried entirely out of 
sight of the present generation. Mr. 
Pattison has done a good service in 
bringing Keble’s theory of poetry once 
more to the light. For beyond Oxford, 
that theory never received from literary 
men the attention it deserved ; and for 
many a day it has not been heard of 
even among those who care for such 
things. The causes of this neglect are 
obvious. It is not only that, as Sopho- 
cles says :— 


‘ Time brings to light the hidden things, and 
hides 


What once was seen ;’ 


that in literature, as in other things, 
fashion reigns, so that things most 
in vogue in one generation are sure 
to be visited with proportionate ne- 
glect in the next. There was more 
than this to depress Keble’s views of 
poetry. So little chary was he of his 
literary name, that he committed his 
best thoughts, his most cherished views 
on poetry, to channels that made straight 
for oblivion—an oblivion from which 
he never moved a finger to rescue 
them. His ‘ Praelections on Poetry,’ in 
which he expounds his theory, are 
contained in two volumes of elaborate 
Latin. For in Keble’s time, immemo- 


rial usage at Oxford required that the 
Professor of Poetry should prelect in 
Latin. Against these trammels so far 
was Keble from rebelling, that in his 
opening lecture he defends in elaborate 
Ciceronian periods the custom which 
must have entailed on himself such 
great restraint and so much superfluous 
labour. It was not till quite a recent 
date that this custom was abandoned, 
when Mr. Arnold, during his tenure of 
the Professorship of Poetry, gave him- 
self a dispensation from the time- 
honoured usage, not more to his own 
ease than to his hearers’ profit. 
Keble’s ‘ Praelections on Poetry,’ in two 
volumes, are, by reason of their Latin 
garb, inaccessible to all but scholars ; 
and even of these few perhaps have read 
more than portions of them. Might it 
not be worth while, for their intrinsic 
merit, to have them put into English 
even at this late day ? 

The only expression in English of 
Keble’s poetic theory that I know of is 
contained in his once-famous article on 
the ‘Life of Scott,’ which appeared 
in the Brith Critic as far back as 
1838. Strange that a paper once so 
well known, and so worthy of being 
known, should now be remembered only 
by those few persons who read it at 
Oxford more than thirty years since! 
The reason of this is, that it lies buried 
in the pages of the British Critic—a 
review which powerfully helped forward 
the Oxford movement in its early years, 
but has long since been forgotten. Some 
years ago, having occasion to refer to 
some numbers of it, I turned to the 
only place in Scotland, as far as I know, 
where that Review is still preserved— 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. 
As the librarian handed me the volumes 
I asked for, he told me that this was 
the first time he had ever moved them 
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from their shelf, though they had stood 
there for more than twenty years, 

That theory Mr.fPattison has in the 
main adequately expressed, though in 
one point at least he has, I think, not 
rightly interpreted Keble’s view. To 
give it nearly in Kebie’s own words, 
the theory is this:—Poetry is the 
natural relief of minds filled with some 
over-mastering thought—some absorb- 
ing but unattainable ideal—some deep 
emotion, or imaginative regret, which, 
from some cause or other, they are kept 
from directly indulging or carrying into 
action. Rhythm and metrical form re- 
strain and hide, while they express, those 
strong and deep emotions ‘ which need 
relief but cannot endure publicity.’ 
The deepest and finest enthusiasm, while 
it must utter itself, shrinks from expos- 
ing itself to the vulgar gaze. Hence the 
forms of verse are so appropriate to it, as 
being at once a revelation and a veil. 
‘They are at once a vent appropriate to 
the feelings, yet a veil to draw over 
them. For the utterance of high and 
tender feeling controlled and modified 
by acertain reserve is the very soul of 
poetry.’ ‘My heart was hot within 
me, and while I was thus musing the 
fire kindled.’ This, which expresses 
the germ of Keble’s theory as to the 
genesis of poetry, has nothing new in 
it. It is at least as old as the ‘ Ion’ of 
Plato, and has been accepted and re- 
peated by most who since Plato have 
touched the subject. To this Keble 
has added his further elements, which 
seem to be peculiar to himself. First, he 
holds that there has generally been some 
cause to thwart the first impulse, some 
frustration of direct outgoing by which 
the soul has been driven back upon itself, 
till at last it has found the indirect vent 
of poetic expression. With the poet, too, 
it is only ‘at last that he spake with his 
tongue.’ Secondly, Keble has been, I 
think, one of the first to note that deli- 
cate reserve which makes ‘ souls that are 
finely touched’ seek to veil the utterance 
of their deepest feelings. As he says in 
his Praelections, ‘ Poetry is a medicine 
divinely given, to express and soothe 
the hidden emotions, yet with such 
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reserve as not to offend natural modesty, 
—to give vent to the tumults of the 
soul, yet so as to order and control 
them.’ To this reserve in the expres- 
sion of feeling few men were so alive 
as Keble. Readers of ‘The Christian 
Year’ will remember how this senti- 
ment forms the keynote of one of his 
most characteristic poems—that for the 
Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


* —Why should gentle hearts and true 
Bare to the rude world’s withering view 
Their treasure of delight ?” 


Mr. Pattison accepts Keble’s principle 
that the source and essence of poetry 
lies in some overpowering feeling which 
seeks to relieve itself in song. But he 
dissents from Keble’s application of his 
principle, and thinks that it is almost 
self-refuted when it leads to such a 
result as to relegate Milton to the 
secondary order of poets. Now, holding 
too that Keble has laid down the true 
principle—a principle which, though 
old as Plato, he has made his own by 
the subtle discrimination and important 
additions with which he has expounded 
it—his application of it may, I think, 
be explained consistently with facts, 
without in any way gainsaying the lofti- 
ness of Milton’s genius, if we only note 
its inherent limitations. 

In applying his principle, Keble says: 
‘Him we shall esteem a primary poet 
who makes us feel, as we read, that 
he has written mainly from the 
strong impulse of his own soul. He 
who has written from any other 
motive shall belong to the secondary 
order, however much he may excel in 
genius, or in weight of thoughi, or in 
splendour of diction.’ The former are 
possessed by the true poetic paria, as 
Plato has it; they are éxorarixoi, as 
Aristotle calls them. The latter pos- 
sess evgvia, fine versatility, which, 
from some cause or other than native 
instinct, has taken the turn of poetry. 
Of the former order are Homer, 
Lucretius, Shakespeare, Burns, Scott ; 
of the latter, Euripides, Dryden, 
Milton. 

Now, at first sight, it may seem 
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strange, not to say absurd, to see Milton 
ranked in the second class with Dryden, 
and Scott and Burns in the first with 
Shakespeare. But I think it is alto- 
gether a misreading of Keble to sup- 
pose that he meant to range poets in 
an academic class list, in which Milton 
should stand only in the second class. 
Keble was not the kind of man to 
attempt anything so pragmatic as this. 
His intention was not this at all, but to 
show that in one order of poets, nature, 
to use popular language, is predominant ; 
in another, art. In pointing out this 
distinction, which is no recondite one, 
but felt by all men, he meant to 
indicate pretty clearly his preference 
for those poets who, whatever learn- 
ing they may have, are felt to be at 
the core sons of nature, rather than 
for those who never shake themselves 
free of their learning or literary art. 
And in thus judging he has, I believe, 
the world on his side. And yet it 
cannot be fairly said of Keble, in the 
words of Mr. Pattison, that his theory 
led him ‘into a general repudiation of 
all elaborate poetry,’ if by elaborate 
poetry is meant poetry into which fore- 
thought, care, and learning enter. Here 
is his warning addressed to his younger 
hearers: ‘It is the mark of a meagre 
poet to catch greedily at whatever 
thought first offers itself—of a cold 
and careless writer to be easily pleased 
with his own productions. The great and 
burning genius tries all things, selects 
the best, spares himself no toil or trouble, 
so he may attain to shape the ideal 
which he loves into full and perfect 
beauty.’ This is not the language of 
one who underrates the labour of the 
file. But what he does maintain, is 
that in the most genuine or primary 
poetry, spontaneity, inspiration, enthu- 
siasm, call it which you will, originates 
and permeates the whole, and that 
labour and literary art are, though 
valuable, yet secondary adjuncts. 

That Keble meant to deny to Milton 
any share in this primary enthusiasm 
I do not believe. If he did, I think 
he was wrong. That there was true 
native fire smouldering deep down into 


the base of his nature no one, who 
has studied his life, can deny. Some 
sparks of it blazed out in those inimit- 
able first poems, which indeed contain 
more of the primary or spontaneous 
element than the poems of his maturer 
years. Then came the long interval of 
his early manhood when that fire spent 
itself not in poetry, ‘but in politics and 
polemics. At last, when dreams of 
a Republic failed, and he was left 
blind and solitary, the poetic impulse 
revived, and after long hesitation, 
created ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But, as Mr. 
Pattison clearly shows, it hung long 
in the balance whether the creation 
should be poetry, or some other literary 
product. This very hesitation seems 
to prove that he was not wholly the 
poet; that he was not driven to poetry 
by that irresistible impulse which is one 
chief note of the primary poet. Anda 
consequence of this was that when he 
did fix on his theme, it was one which 
however vast, was too remote from, 
ordinary human sympathy deeply to 
stir the blood. Whereas, those who are 
moved by the primary irresistible im- 
pulse, choose subjects, and so treat 
them when chosen, as to wake a re- 
sponse in every bosom. So far is 
Milton from doing this, that, profane 
though it may sound, Dr. Johnson’s 
saying is, I believe, true, that much 
as they may admire the sublimity of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ few ever read it through 
without a feeling of relief when they 
had reached the close. 

The primary poet, or as Keble else- 
where more appositely names him, the 
vernacular poet, is led to his subject by 
a native prompting from within. The 
secondary, or, a8 I may call him, the 
learned poet, chooses his subject from 
without, turns over many subjects, takes 
up one and lays down another; and 
when at last he has chosen, there seems 
no necessary connection between the poet 
and his theme. To make a primary or 
vernacular poet, as Keble meant these 
terms, there is more needed than imagi- 
nation, however intense, or power of 
thought, however transcendent. Other 
elements must enter into his nature. 
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Chief among these is openness of soul, 
range of sympathy that touches life in 
all its breadth and variety, and takes in 
all human interests, the lowly as well 
as the lofty. And this suggests some 
of those peculiarities or limitations in 
the nature of Milton which, while they 
do not diminish the loftiness of his 
genius, yet narrow the width of its range, 
and seem to justify Keble in ranking him 
among the secondary or learned poets, 
rather than among the native or ver- 
nacular. 

1. He was not a man of universal 
humanity. His sympathies did not go 
forth to every form of human life. He 
had not that ‘touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin.’ His kin- 
ship lay not with all men, but with the 
elect souls—men of high thoughts and 
austere virtues. His was a proud na- 
ture, solitary, isolated—a soul ‘that 
dwelt apart’ with ideals of its own, not 
a heart that beat in unison with every 
throb of the universal human heart. His 
soul was, no doubt, what Wordsworth 
called it, ‘like a star,’ yet too star-like 
to be quite human. In fact, he had 
much of the Stoic in him; and the 
Stoic has often won men’s admiration, 
seldom their love. His virtue, so 
blameless, so lofty, and severe, not 
seldom recalls the elder brother in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son; so 
self-contained is it in its altitude, so 
little able to feel for the frailties and 
errors which beset weaker fellow-mortals. 

2. Again, that which was Milton’s 
strength—his vast and profound learn- 
ing—necessarily shut him out from that 
universal appreciation which those poets 
win who, whatever their other attain- 
ments, are felt to be children of nature 
rather than of study and art. Now 
Milton’s learning attends him at every 
step, he never utters himself except 
through learned lips, in well-considered 
phrase. He is never carried away be- 
yond his learning and art; and so, as 
you read, you always feel the presence 
of these. This, however dear to the 
scholar, is repellent to the ordinary 
reader. I grant that in nothing is the 
fire of Milton’s genius more seen than in 


that, so far from being buried beneath 
his load of erudition, it was strong 
enough to smelt and fuse into one artis- 
tic whole materials brought together 
from every domain of human know- 
ledge. I know not if there is any other 
genius on record that was equal to such 
a feat. And in doing this great work, 
the English language, as has been said, 
would have broken down under the 
strain to which he subjected it, had he 
not evoked from it new powers, which, 
but for him, none might have guessed 
to be latent in it. But fully admitting 
all this, it is not the less true that his 
materials are taken from books rather 
than from men ; and his thoughts are 
such as are born of books rather than 
fetched straight from human experience. 
Mr. Pattison speaks of the critic’s eye 
failing to see ‘ the burning passion, the 
thrilling pathos, which a spirit in har- 
mony with Milton can feel glowing and 
throbbing down below the measured ca- 
dence of his verse.’ No doubt there is 
such a heart throbbing in Milton’s verse; 
but then the ‘ ws triplex ’—the threefold 
brass—of learning is wrapt so thickly 
round it that ordinary men cannot feel 
the throb. A spirit in harmony with 
Milton may feel it; but the very 
thing I am urging is that such spirits 
are necessarily few. Scholars they must 
be in the first instance, and besides this, 
they must share some other of Milton’s 
peculiarities. But to the primary poets 
—greatest I forbear to call them—it is 
essential that they address, not a section, 
but mankind. Milton asked for au- 
dience fit, though few, and he got what 
he asked. He is the poet of scholars ; 
but scholars are not all men. Shake- 
speare and some others addressed all 
men, and they won the hearts of all. 
This is the reward of the poets who 
have an enthusiasm of the first, not of the 
second intention, to borrow a term from 
the logicians ;—who have an enthusiasm 
of their subject rather than of their art. 

In Milton so predominant is the art, 
so thick is the coating of learning in 
which ‘Paradise Lost’ is encased, 
that an ordinary scholar will read the 
‘ £neid’ with less interruption, will 
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seldomer have to pause and unravel in- 
verted constructions, learned allusions, 
recondite modes of thought, than in 
reading ‘ Paradise Lost.’ No doubt this 
rough embossment of learning makes 
the poem all the more interesting to 
scholars ; but the poet pays for this a 
heavy price. He gains the allegiance 
of scholars—he forfeits the affection of 
the great mass of mankind. 

3. Again, Milton was, by nature and 
by habit, a polemic. Ie had spent the 
best years of his early manhood in 
railing at prelates and kings ; and this 
habit of mind sticks to him even in 
his best poetry. I should myself have 
hesitated to put it so strongly; but I 
find one of his most recent and not 
least favourable biographers (Professor 
Masson) thus expressing himself. In 
politics he was a violent republican ; in 
theology he denied the eternal existence 
of the Son; in morals, though pure 
himself, he was yet a defender of 
polygamy. ‘ His book is himself,’ writes 
Mr. Pattison. ‘It is not an atom 
thrown off from the soul—it is a 
manifestation of the soul.’ If so, then 
these, his cherished views, must mani- 
fest themselves in the poem, and they 
have manifested themselves; and be- 
cause they do, if they intensify his 
power, they impair his openness of heart, 
narrow his range of vision, and repel 
those—and they are many—who, like 
Keble, are neither Puritans nor Repub- 
licans. The power of delineation in 
Satan, the central figure in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ is unquestionable ; its interest 
has been often felt to be too absorbing. 
There is no shape of goodness portrayed 
by Milton which for attractiveness can 
match this arch-spirit of rebellion. Pri- 
marily, no doubt, this grand conception 
is an abstraction of pride, selfishness, 
and ambition bent only on their own 
gratification ; but in the human linea- 
ments whieh the poet has added to this 
abstraction many have believed, and 
probably with truth, that they descried 
a glorified image of the proud Republi- 
can standing up in defiance of the powers 
that be. And not in Satan only, but 
elsewhere, does the strong controver- 
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sial spirit of the man break out. His 
intense devotion to the Republican idea, 
whether we like or dislike it, must be 
admitted to have limited his range of 
sympathy, and made him unable to feel 
the good, and portray the beauty that 
dwells in quite opposite principles. It 
may be said, Does not this view preclude 
a great poet from holding any strong 
principles on any subject? Hardly so ; 
but it does preclude him from being.a 
one-sided partisan ; it does require that 
his sympathy with humanity shall be 
stronger than his sympathy with any of 
the peculiar forms, political or other, in 
which humanity has clothed itself. You 
say, perhaps, Was not Scott as strong an 
Aristocrat as Milton a Republican? He 
was, but with this great difference, that 
his heart outwent his political creed ; 
and made that, if he portrayed the 
great ones of the earth well, he re- 
presented. the lowly and homely cha- 
racters better. He is never so much at 
home, so truly himself, as in his cha- 
racters from humble Scottish life—his 
Jeannie Deanses and his Edie Ochiltrees. 
And yet, even in Scott, open-hearted as 
he was to all men, his strong political 
bias in some instances limited his ge- 
nius, and made him do injustice to the 
Covenanters, when he drew mainly their 
ridiculous or repulsive side, to the ne- 
glect or disparagement of the true gran- 
deur that was in the best of them. 

4, Then as to the religion of Milton’s 
poems. It is hardly too much to say 
that while his greatest poem deals en- 
tirely with religious or theological sub- 
jects, he can hardly be called a religious 
poet. The religion which he exhibits 
may be lofty and severe, but it is cold, 
wants fervour. It is not contagious, as 
that of the great religious teachers and 
poets has been. No one, I suppose 
ever felt his heart warmed by Milton’s 
religious thoughts. Every one remem- 
bers Pope’s smart saying that Milton 
makes God talk like a school divine. It 
is hardly more smart than true. Can 
anything well be more frigid than the 
dialogues between the Divine Father 
and the Son? Even the ‘Ode on 
the Nativity,’ grand and impressive as 
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the thoughts and images are, does not 
touch the deeper springs of religious 
feeling. The most truly religious thought 
in his poetry that I remember, is that 
closing line of the sonnet, 


* They also serve, who only stand and wait.’ 


For power over the religious heart com- 
pare Milton with his great contemporary 
and fellow-Puritan, John Bunyan. How 
has Bunyan’s great prose poem stirred 
the heart and influenced the religious life 
of England compared with Milton’s cold 
theology! Even men like Keble, who 
had little sympathy with the theology 
embodied in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
must have owned the vital power of its 
religion. The reason of this difference 
between Milton and Bunyan is clear. 
The two men reflect two different sides 
of Puritanism—the one its proud in- 
dependence and hatred of Prelacy, the 
— the deep fervour of its religious 
ife. 

This fact, that Milton, dealing much 
with theology, should have failed to im- 
part to it warmth and fervour, is exactly 
the result that might be looked for, when _ 
a poet’s enthusiasm is for his art rather 
than for his subject. Such a poet does 
not get beyond his art, never reaches 
those highest and best results which 
they attain who, sometimes borne be- 
yond themselves, forget their art, and 
lose themselves in the subject on which 
they dwell. These last are possessed by, 
rather than possess, their subject. 

It may seem an ungrateful, not to say 
an irreverent, thing to advert at this 
time of day to these limitations of 
Milton’s genius—limitations, however, 
which it was of the very nature of that 
genius to impose on itself. While doing 
this, I must add that no words have 
ever been used of Milton’s moral dignity 
and transcendent power of imagination 
to which I would not willingly assent. 
The poet before whom Cowper, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, to mention no 
others, bowed down in reverence, who 
has after Shakespeare been so long 
deemed the second glory of England’s 
literature—tosay a word in disparagement 
of his genius would be presumptuous 
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indeed. I have merely wished to show 
that while Keble’s account of the origin 
and essence of poetry is true, his divi- 
sion of poets founded on it is also true 
to fact and nature. In applying his 
principle, he may not have adequately 
expressed himself, but the thing he 
pointed at is not a chimera, but a 
reality. It is simpiy this: that there 
are two orders of poets—one, those who 
address the universal human heart and 
reach it, whose poetry is felt by all men 
who have intelligence enough to feel 
anything; the other, those who by 
their nature or choice limit them- 
selves to a kind of subjects and 
a mode of treatment whieh confines 
them to the more or less learned—who 
are, in fact, the poets of scholars and 
of poets, not of universal man. And 
further, that, even if two poets, belong- 
ing to the two different orders were 
equal in strength of imagination, it is 
a greater thing, by power of wider sym- 
pathy, to have attained to the former 
than to the latter order. 

And this is a truth which it is well to 
keep in mind at the present time, when, 
as society gets more complex, and men 
grow more educated (which often means 
more artificial), our younger poets seem 
bent on choosing learned subjects and 
adopting the learned style, so cutting 
themselves off from that freer range 
and wider sympathy, which comes 
more from contact with man and out- 
ward nature than with books and clas- 
sical models. Not that these last are to 
be excluded from poetry. Of knowledge 
and learning the poet can hardly have 
enough, but these must be kept in the 
second place, not in the first. For it 
remains true for the latest, as for the 
earliest ages, that the poet’s true sources 
of inspiration lie in first-hand know- 
ledge and love of man and of nature, 
not in the love of art and its forms, not 
in the learning of the schools. 

Another truth to be remembered is 
that divisions of poets, whether made 
by Keble, or by any one else, are true 
and useful only to a certain length. 
When pushed beyond that, they become 
false and hurtful. If we find in every- 
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day life that the natures of our fellow- 
men are more various, complex, and 
rich than any divisions into which we 
sort and label them—if there exists even 
in the most common specimen of man 
something more than you can grasp in 
any formula, how much more must this 
hold in the most gifted and original 
sons of the race? Therefore it is well 
to keep in mind that such classifications 
of poets as that made by Keble, or by 
any other critic, do not go to the bottom 
of the matter ; and Keble would have 
been the last man to suppose that they 
did. They no more take us to the 
bottom of a great poet’s mind than the 
finger-post conveys us to the end of our 
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journey. Their use is to assist us in 
seeing more clearly one side of the 
poets which they deal with—to appre- 
ciate some of their characteristics which 
otherwise we might have missed. But 
if kept always in view while we read 
them—if erected into fixed barriers 
over which the mind cannot pass—they 
become baneful hindrances. Inthe poets, 
as in other things, we ehall never reach 
the highest truth, if we cannot dismiss 
our formule. The clear eye and the 
open heart, these are worth all the rules 
of all the critics. He who brings these 
will find in every genuine poet some, 
thing to stimulate and delight him- 
which no formula can ever register. 


J. C. Suarrp. 
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